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Grace CLEE Situ has had a rich 
and varied experience, teaching in rural 
schools, supervising art in small and 
large towns, and in training teachers of 
elementary grades. She applies her art 
principles in her own teaching. 

C. VALENTINE Kirby is the outstand- 
ing State Director of Art Education in 
the country. He was formerly Director 
of Art in Buffalo, New York, and Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Mr. Kirby’s sound 
policies, steady progress and genial per- 
sonaltiy make him a leader in his field. 
He is the author of “The Business of 
Teaching and Supervising the Arts.” 

Mr. Orro Eee, an authority also on 
lettering and old manuscripts, has de- 
voted his energies for the past years to 
building up a strong Teacher Training 
Department at the Cleveland School of 
Art in conjunction with Western Re- 
serve University. He is the author of 
“The Story of the Alphabet,” and “Pre- 
Alphabet Days.” 

Amy RacneL WHITTIER is an un- 
usual teacher of art teachers. Formerly 
a Supervisor of Art, later connected 
with the School of Education at Chicago 
University, and for many years head of 
the teacher-training department of the 
Massachusetts School of Art, she knows 
thoroughly the problems involved in her 
subject. 

Piorence Levy was for many 
years Editor of Art News, and the 
American Art Annual, which she found- 
ed in 1898. She is widely informed on 
all art matters and is the compiler of 
“Art in Our Country.” She is a Di- 
rector of the American Federation of 
Arts and is Secretary of the New York 
School Art League. She also is on nu- 
merous art boards and committees in 
New York City. 


Leon L. WinsLow was for some years 
the Director of Art Education in New 
York State. During the summers he 
gives courses at State College, Pennsyl- 
vania. Recently he completed the third 
section for High Schools of his Balti- 
more Course of Study. He is the author 
of “Elementary Industrial Arts,” “Es- 
sentials of Design” (with Charles De- 
Garmo), “Organization and Teaching of 
Art.” 

Proressor Grorce Duron, for- 
merly a Supervisor of Art, has been 
head of the Art Department in Peabody 
College for many years, and has studied 
the textbook problem from all its angles. 
The “Text Book” in art has been and 
is a valuable aid in the scattered dis- 
tricts of the vast South. Professor 
Dutch has been President of the West- 
ern Arts Association and is a strong in- 
fluence in the field of Art Education. 

DELLA F. WILSON has been closely as- 
sociated with the Wisconsin School of 
Creative Arts, and submits her brief re- 
port through the kindness of Professor 
William H. Varnum, Chairman of the 
Department of Art Education at the 
University. 

Dr. WALTER SARGENT was for some 
years Deputy State Agent for Drawing 
in Massachusetts, Director of Manual 
Arts for Boston, and later Professor of 
Art Education in the School of Educa- 
tion, Chicago University. His sudden 
death brought to a close the work of a 
keen brain, a mind constantly present- 
ing with increased force a deep insight 
into the philosophy of art in education. 
He was the author of “How Children 
Learn to Draw,” “Fine and Industrial 
Art in Elementary Schools,” and “The 
Enjoyment and Use of Color.” 
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TEACHING CONSIDERED AS A FINE ART 


Grace SMITH 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
It is a@ common error in teaching to neglect principles and their application for th 
sake of the subject matter surrounding them. Art is the expression of well-know, 


principles which have their application generally in our lives. This article cleary 
demonstrates this truth. 


*LISS CARMEN, in “The 
B Making of Personality,” 

says, “It must always be 
recognized that teaching 
is one of the greatest arts, 
as well as one of the no- 
blest professions.” 

It is indeed inspiring to know that 
some of our seers and prophets are 
holding the belief and voicing the con- 
viction that it is the artist spirit as 
much, if not more, than the scientific 
method which is of supreme worth in 
our professional equipment. 

Therefore, if we are justified in 
considering ourselves craftsmen rather 
than operatives, artists rather than 
artisans, it may be desirable to con- 
sider how we may gain beauty of prod- 
uct and satisfaction of soul through 
the practice of our craft, the working 
at our art. 

What is this beauty of product, this 
satisfaction of soul which we seek? 
It is the beauty of a young life fitted 
to its purpose, adjusted to its environ- 
ment, effectively developed along the 
lines of its special abilities, well- 
founded through interrelated interests 
and sympathies with other lives; it 
is the satisfaction which William Ly- 
ons Phelps voices when he says, “I 
love to teach as a painter loves to 
paint, as a musician loves to play, as 
a singer loves to sing, as a strong man 
loves to run a race.” 


We think definitely of art as the 
skillful joining of parts, according tp 
certain principles, in order to gain 
fitness and harmony, the two attributes 
of beauty. 

What are these parts or elements of 
personality which we as artist-teach- 
ers are to fit together so skillfully that 
well adjusted, well integrated lives 


will result in our pupils? They are 
the different selves of each individual, 
the physical self, the intellectual self, 
the spiritual self, the emotional self, 
the aesthetic self. At different times 
and places in the world’s history the 
cultivation of one or another of these 
selves has been emphasized and the 
others seemingly neglected. Thus, 
education in Sparta stressed the de 
velopment of the physical; in Athens, 
the development of the intellectual; 
in monastic Europe, the development 
of the spiritual; in feudal Europe, the 
development of the emotional; in the 
renaissance Italy, the development of 
the aesthetic. But today, here and 
now, we seek to develop, to interrelate 
all these selves, so that the child may 
be wholly, wholesomely educated, 9% 
that he may be led forth into a large 
place where abundant life awaits him. 

What are the principles which will 
guide us in the skillful joining of 
these selves, so that fitness and har 
mony will result, thereby insuring 
some degree of beauty of personality! 
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The same that we follow in any art 
activity, namely: repetition, rhythm, 
balance, proportion, emphasis. 

The principle of repetition will lead 
us first, to provide activities whereby 
the child may recapitulate in his own 
experience the successive culture 
epochs of the ages, thus coming into 
possession of his race heritage; and 
second, to give, in each different sub- 
ject that we teach, opportunity for the 
use or application of other subjects, 
so that the pupil may perceive their 
correlation and interdependence and 
gradually learn that everywhere in 
life, 

“All are needed by each one: 

Nothing is fair or good alone.” 

The principle of rhythm applied in 
our teaching will indicate, not only 
that we recognize the “rhythmic ba- 
sis” of all life and individuality, as 
so ably set forth by Rugg and Shu- 
maker in their book, “The Child-cen- 
tered School,” but also that we are 
taking the best means for promoting 
joyous efficiency in our pupils. For 
free, spontaneous and rhythmic play 
(believed by many to be the precursor 
of all art) will help to banish timidity, 
fear and halting uncertainty, self-con- 
fidence will be strengthened, and di- 
rect, sure, successful work processes 
will gradually emerge. 

The principle of balance will con- 
strain us to plan thoughtfully, in all 
our teaching, for the development of 
the physical as well as the mental self, 
and for the culture of the spiritual, the 
emotional and the aesthetic selves as 
well. Whether the subject to be taught 
is arithmetic, geography, or music, 
science, history or drawing, there 
should be definite provision for whole- 
some, all-around growth in order that 
no part of the child’s personality may 


become stunted or warped or even 
abnormally developed. Formal bal- 
ance, or exact uniformity should not, 
of course, be the aim here, for one of 
the chief concerns of the artist-teacher 
is to hold in reverence the inherent 
characteristics of the various personal- 
ities with whom he works. 

And so the principles of proportion 
and emphasis in our teaching will en- 
courage and foster individual differ- 
ences in our pupils, yet will not tend 
to throw their personalities out of 
balance. Both principles, acting to- 
gether in our teaching, will serve to 
strengthen innate tendencies or tal- 
ents without swinging to dangerous 
extremes of specialization. To this 
end teachers in the upper elementary 
schools may note individual differ- 
ences in their pupils and suggest lines 
of work corresponding to their apti- 
tudes. Often the exploratory courses 
offered in many of the junior high 
schools afford opportunities for pupils 
to discover some especial bent which 
later may be emphasized in their 
training. Huxley described a well- 
educated person as one who knew 
everything about something and some- 
thing about everything—an excellent 
illustration of the application of these 
two principles. 

Thus we realize how high is our 
calling—to be artists in the noblest 
sense of the word, for, “If we work 
upon marble it will perish; if we 
work upon brass, time will efface it; 
if we rear temples, they will crumble 
to dust; but if we work upon immor- 
tal minds, if we embue them with 
principles, with a just fear of Ged and 
love of our fellowmen, we engrave up- 
on these tablets something that will 
brighten to all eternity.” 
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AIMS AND TENDENCIES IN ELEMENTARY ART 
EDUCATION 


C. VaLenTINE Kirpy 
DIRECTOR OF ART EDUCATION, STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Egrperience in life, without doubt, is the most forceful of teachers. 


Here are presented 


four distinct phases of Art experience for elementary education. 


RT Education provides for 
the enrichment of the life 
of the child, satisfying his 
creative instincts and his 
natural love for beauty. 
Thus are met the needs of 
the Community, the State, 
and the Nation for creative artists on 
the one hand, and a finer taste and 
citizenship on the other. 

Today there are probably more peo- 
ple awakened to an interest in the 
Arts than ever before. The average 
man’s idea of Art is no longer limited 
to that of the picture painted on can- 
vas, and his interest has deepened and 
broadened as a consequence. There 
has come a new realization of the 
need of design and art equality in 
American manufacture and merchan- 
dising. There is a consciousness of 
the need of Art in every community 
as a force working for a finer public 
taste in the people at large. There 
is a growing realization that the gifted 
or talented child is precious and should 
be discovered, trained, guided, and 
conserved. And above all, comes the 
realization that Art Education in our 
schools has the advantages—far reach- 
ing—of dealing with plastic and im- 
pressionable childhood, developing ap- 
titudes, interests, skills, aspirations, 
recreations, something to live by, 
something to live for. The well -bal- 
anced art course should provide for: 


The Graphic Expertence— 
Representative Drawing 
Illustrative Drawing 
Nature Drawing, ete. 

The Thoughtful Experience— 
Constructive Design 
Decorative Design 
Pictorial Design 

The Motor Experience— 
Constructive Handwork and the 
Development of Skills 

The Emotional Experience— 
Appreciation of the Arts 


The well-balanced art course should 
provide likewise for the use of varied 
media and not limit art instruction to 
paper cutting, for example. Rather 
should there be the realization of art 
and child development through paper 
cutting, crayons, brush and color, clay 
modeling, weaving, and all the tools 
and materials available, each with its 
own limitations and possibilities, each 
making its special contribution to the 
child’s experience and growth. 

The Graphic Experience—There is 
a phase of representative drawing 
that is purely graphic, with little or 
no connection with Art. In fact “pie 
ture language,” the universal mode of 
communication, bears the same rela- 
tion to Art that writing does to fine 
literature. 

The teacher can vitalize her teach- 
ing by blackboard illustration in con- 
nection with most school subjects, and 
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the child should be given this free out- 
let for the play of the creative instinct 
and the imaginative spirit. Through 
such opportunities for creative ex- 
ression, the child will not alone re- 
veal himself and his various reactions, 
but through nature drawing, followed 
by memory drawing (stored appreci- 
ation), the habit of accurate observa- 
tion and clearer perceptions and clear- 
er mental images are formed. 

The Thoughtful Experience—De- 
sign has become the most significant 
feature in our art instruction progress. 
It has made purposeless drawing pur- 
poseful. It has developed the habit 
of orderly thought and neatness in 
other work, including all written exer- 
cises in all branches of study. It has 
worked for both expression and appre- 
ciation of beauty. The influence of 
the booklet, the plate, the rug, the wall 
paper, or the costume designed in 
the school has gone into the home. 
Training in design is the particular 
feature in our work today that is 
needed to meet the vast requirements 
for workers in so many fields of in- 
dustry. The design work, beginning 
with the simple border design for a 
rug or wall paper for the dolls’ houses, 
continues through the grades to render 
service in the manual training shops 
or in the household science depart- 
ment, or it may serve the community 
with timely posters in the interest of 
health, fire and accident prevention, 
thrift, and citizenship. 

Lettering is closely allied with our 
thought of design. One cannot help 
being impressed with the endless ad- 
vertising cards, posters, bill- 
boards, and the covers and pages of 
our magazines. 

The opportunities for boys and girls 
who can letter well are so many that 


this teaching becomes vocational in 
every sense of the word. In addition, 
the study and practice of lettering is 
immediately applied to school booklets 
and posters from the first grade 
through the high school. 

Closely allied to design is color 
study with aims as follows: 

1. To lead children to see color. 

2. To enable them to enjoy fine 

coloring. 

3. To teach them to combine colors 

harmoniously. 

a. Perception through recogni- 
tion of hue, value, chroma, 
study of color charts. 

b. Imitation through practice 
in reproducing color in na- 
ture and manufactured ar- 
ticles. 

c. Invention through arrange- 
ments aimed at achieving 
harmonious results. 

The Motor Experience—In the ele- 
mentary industrial arts or constructive 
handwork, a well-balanced program 
should provide for experiences with 
various tools, materials, and processes. 
There should be work in cardboard, 
and wood, and clay, and textile mate- 
rials. There should be experiences in 
cutting out, building up, and weaving 
and construction processes, and also 
manipulation of plastic, responsive 
clay. Each teaches its lesson of law 
and order, and the possibilities and 
limitations peculiar to each material. 
The legitimate use of tools and their 
care, and the consequent development 
of basic skills, should be a character- 
building experience. 

The Emotional Experience—There 
is a growing realization of the need 
for beauty and art in social and indus- 
trial life. There is likewise a grow- 
ing realization of public school art as 
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the most effective agency in bringing 
these things to pass. There is a grow- 
ing appreciation of the fact that an 
education that is scientific, commer- 
cial, or industrial cannot provide the 
completeness that modern life and 
time demands. 

We have four distinct advantages in 

our public schools: 

I. We have the good fortune to 
deal with plastic childhood dur- 
ing its most impressionable pe- 
riod. 

II. We have the advantage of a 
more extensive influence than 
any other agency. We reach all 
the children of all the people. 

III. Through the school we have the 
most effective means of reaching 
the home and enriching the life 
of the entire community. 

IV. It is our good fortune to dis- 
cover, guide, and conserve one 
of our most precious possessions 
—the God-given talent of chil- 
dren; saved, as is man’s more 
material resources, for the good 
of the community, the state, and 
the nation. 


In emphasizing the need of a fing 
taste and discrimination among oy 
people, we are making a conscientioy 
effort to refine their choices, desire 
and aspirations. 

A statue of a Venus in a gallery 
will not necessarily make a community 
an art-loving one. It is said that later 
generations burned noble Greek map 
bles for plaster. In an essay written 
by a Chinese boy in an American pub 
lie school, there appeared the follow. 
ing: “What we want in our Nation 
we must put in our schools.” 

Art Education is no longer to be 
regarded as a special subject, a pigeon- 
hole in the educational desk, a mere 
patch on the educational quilt, but 
rather a well thought out design woven 
into the educational fabric, enriching 
every phase of the school, home and 
community life. Through its pur 
poseful and codperative aims, art com- 
mands the attention and respect of the 
superintendent and other school au 
thorities, who to a large extent con- 
trol its destiny. 


INDIAN POEM: NAVAJO DAWN SONG 


Low swings the wings of the eagle 
As he gathers night’s darkness 


To his breast. 


Low swings the beak of the eagle 
As he pulls sky blankets high up 
From the East. 


Swift swings the flight of the eagle 
As he bears the sun far east 
To the dawn. 


D. MAITLAND BUSHBY 
(Chief Whispering Pine) 
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THE FUTURE AND ART EDUCATION 


Orro F. Ear 
HEAD, TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
This challenging article is calculated to stimulate one’s mental inertia. It even suggests 


that some of our pet subjects must be curtailed, even thrown by the board! Must 
teachers be psychologists? Read what follows. 


PHANGE, the inexorable 
C law, so eruptive in char- 
acter these days, is not 
leaving education com- 
plaisant. And there are 
povecenh few subjects in a curricu- 
should be affected more than Art. 
Any phase of school activity should 
be first considered in the light of ob- 
jectives, content, and educational pro- 
cedure. In the past, Art Education 
has too frequently had hazy objectives, 
even under such challenging slogans 
as “Art for Art’s Sake” and “Art for 
Life’s Sake.” The teaching of Art 
was expected to bring about cultural 
development, but the results obtained 
through copy books, exploited by pub- 
lishing houses; drawing from casts, 
fruits and geometric forms; and pic- 
ture study that concerned itself largely 
with biographical data, were, indeed, 
intangible and doubtful. Seldom did 
such teaching deepen interest in, or 
develop appreciation of the fine arts. 
It frequently antagonized both the 
grade teacher and the student. 
Educators were puzzled, and toler- 
ated Art either because they felt they 
knew too little to delete it from the cur- 
riculum, or because it seemed to serve 
as a handmaid to other subjects. The 
Art instructor directed the drawing 
and coloring of maps, the making of 
dress patterns and embroidery designs, 


the planning of shop projects in wood 
or metal, and the illustrating of note- 
books for the various sciences. As a 
result the Art teacher was frequently 
so busy functioning for other subjects 
that there was little time to devote to 
a regular art program. 

More recently, however, the edu- 
cator has not only tolerated Art, but 
has also welcomed the more progres- 
sive art teacher—the one who is first 
trained to teach and then to teach in 
his special field. The aim of the pro- 
gram is now not primarily cultural 
or codperative, but pedagogical. In- 
valuable aid in developing the child 
visually, mentally, manually and spir- 
itually is expected from the teacher 
of art. Through art contacts the child 
can and should have a more alert, crit- 
ical, evaluating eye; a stronger mem- 
ory and a happier creative imagina- 
tion; good habits and right attitudes; 
motor codrdination, and a refined and 
intensified emotional life. 


Tomorrow serious economic and 
new social objectives will be added to 
the art program. The new generation 
must feel dissatisfied with ugliness in 
any product; a consciousness to our 
immediate past must be aroused. Art 
must aid in developing the consumer’s 
mind. Designers and super-designers 
must be discovered and trained to 
maintain and expand our markets. 
Beauty is called the new business food. 
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An ever-increasing leisure will prob- 
ably be our greatest concern. To care, 
in fact, for this leisure, the teaching 
of appreciation must be expanded to 
touch many phases in life: the fine 
arts, the industrial arts, business, 
dress, home, theatre, city planning, 
and the art of living. They will deal 
more with the present than with the 
past. Encouragement must also be 
given to self-activities— the joy of 
creative hands: creative drawing, print 
making, calligraphy, needlework, fine 
woodwork, and metalry. More than 
ever before art education in schools 
must lay a foundation that will con- 
tinue through life. 

With the recent introduction of the 
cultural, pedagogical, and economic 
and social objectives we are not sur- 
prised to hear that last spring New 
York City’s school principals evalu- 
ated Art as the subject second in im- 
portance in the curriculum, it being 
superseded only by language; but we 
are disturbed that so many school ad- 
ministrations, under the present day 
stress, should curtail and even elimi- 
nate the subject of art first. Raymond 
B. Fosdick has recently said in the 
New York Times, “Out of the chaos, 
new goals can be set; in high adven- 
ture we can strike our tents.” How 
appropriate a spur for Art education! 

The Art program has never suffered 
from a paucity of ideas. Like the 
industrial world, it needs to discard 
many elements, to integrate others, 
and to use more wisely those that are 
retained. A logical sequence adapted 
to the child’s interest, to his emotional 
age, and to his capacity must be kept 
in mind. Repetition, such as rather 
useless color scales occurring in grade 
after grade, should be avoided. Holi- 
day projects, which at certain times of 


the year dominate the limited tim 
allotted as available, must be curtailed 
Children in the lower grades should 
not be expected to be interested in, 
or capable of designing floor or wall 
patterns. The idea that design js 
of greater importance than creative, 
graphic expression which embodies the 
child’s experiences and imaginings jg 
a fallacy of the first order. And the 
idea that picture study, or even the 
fine arts, is all that is necessary in an 
appreciation program is too narrow a 
view. 

These changes in content must be 
supplemented by similar changes in 
methods. The capable director of art 
analyzes and organizes his problems in 
terms of age, sex, individual differ- 
ences, environment interest, teaching 
ability and personality, school equip 
ment, budget, and objectives. No one 
program will fit many children or 
many teachers. Dr. Bailey was right 
when he said, “Art is caught more 
than taught.” For the guidance of 
the art director, there are available 
intensive studies from which can be 
ascertained the dominant graphic ix- 
terest for the various ages, the appear- 
ance of certain characteristics, the dif- 
ferent subject choice between the sexes, 
the corollary between intelligence and 
drawing ability, and the influence of 
medium, size, external stimuli, and 
time in creative effort. The psychol- 
ogist, the educator, and the artist are 
collaborating in their experiments. 

The Art teacher must be sensitive, 
enthusiastic, and technically trained. 
He must try to know more of the 
child’s physical and social enviror 
ment, as well as his hopes and ambi- 
tions. He must also understand the 
influence which the tempo of the age 
is exerting upon the child outside of 
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school. The teacher must know, direct, 
and definitely inspire the student. 
This broader outlook is aiready 
bearing fruit. In nearly every large 
city hundreds of creative expressions 
occur in the arts, which, had they ap- 
peared a decade ago, would have been 
exploited as indications of genius. 
Probably even greater than the prac- 
tical value of Art education is the 
transcendental joy that it can bring 
into the lives of others. At last many 
a youth has been allowed to realize 
that “All God’s Chillum Got Wings.” 
Marked as the achievement in the 
past few years has been, it is only in- 
dicative of still greater development. 
The activities of various art organiza- 
tions, as the Eastern Arts, Western 
Arts, Pacific Arts, and College Arts, 
are now being ably supplemented by 
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the American Federation of Arts, the 
North Central Association, and the 
National Education Association. Fur- 
thermore, the Federated Council in 
Art Education has solved many prob- 
lems and has helped to organize pres- 
ent tendencies. Helpful books, maga- 
zine articles, and even newspaper ar- 
ticles are appearing in great numbers. 
Art museums are expanding their edu- 
cational activities to aid the move- 
ment. Many stores and manufac- 
turers codperate heartily. As a result 
Art is in the air—if not often on the 
air. Parents are no longer concerned 
if their child “goes in for art,” they 
are proud that it has the ability. The 
potentialities of an ideal art program 
are being sensed by the public and by 
schools. 


INDIAN POEM: CORN DANCE SONG (Zuni) 


Can it be you do not know 
Who makes pictures in the sky .. . 
Made also the first picture? 


It was He who did these things, 
Who painted clouds 


With raindrops ; 


It was Rainbow Youth. 


Hai-yah . . 


. first there were clouds, 


Then there were rain drops 
More than the leaves upon the trees; 


Then came He, 


Then came Rainbow Youth 
Who painted pictures in the sky. 


D. MAITLAND BusHBY 
(Chief Whispering Pine) 
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CO-OPERATION IN THE EDUCATION OF ART 
TEACHERS FOR OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Amy WHITTIER 
HEAD, TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL OF ART, BOSTON 
Here are some searching questions to make all teachers “sit up,” but especially thom 
fortunate enough to be art teachers. “Codperative teaching,” perhaps, is no ney 
thought, but let us be thankful that the idea is now brought out of the cedar cheat; 


gmmnn*T last I have seen a group 
A of students who are keen 
on their job,” said an 

ecesces:} instructor in one of our 
great universities after a 

in an institution 


devoted to the training of 
technical experts. “Don’t you see the 
same thing every day in your own col- 
lege?” “No; I see and meet many 
earnest, sincere students, yet not those 
too busy to do anything else,—not 
those who know exactly what they 
want to do, but those who seem always 
to be asking me what might be a good 
thing to do; who work enthusiastically 
when supported by my enthusiasm, 
—rarely by their own. Most of them 
trade a little with first one stock, then 
another, depending upon the person- 
ality of the instructor. 

Recently I overheard two young 
college men talking. Said one, “Oh, 
you’re taking that course; is it inter- 
esting?’ “Supposed to be.” “Well, 
do you get any kick out of it?” “No.” 
Trading in courses, looking for kicks; 
this is the attitude of many of our 
young people who are in the teacher- 
training schools. Why are they there ? 
Time and space limit any attempt to 
answer, but lack of conscious codper- 
ation is largely responsible for such 
an attitude on the part of those seek- 


ing to be Art teachers in our publie 
schools. 

Each year some fifty or more 
people, when asked why they wish tp 
become art teachers, reply as follows: 
“T like children”-—“My parents want 
me to teach”—‘Teaching gives me an 
assured salary.” In these answers do 
we find a single one that seems to con 
sider the needs of the consumers, the 
community that pays this assured 
salary? Do we find anything that in 
dicates the necessary material out of 
which an art leader may be made! 
Have the parents, guardians, teachers, 
who advised them to enter this field 
of work given the matter the same in 
telligent consideration that would go 
into the making of any other salable 
product? As consumers, taxpayers in 
a community, what are our needs in 
the way of art teachers in the public 
service ? What must our boys and girls 
have in order that they may be helped 
to become art teachers of the right 
sort? When our school boards recom- 
mend doing away with art as an eo 
nomic relief, do we consider our los 
as we would if the town fathers recom- 
mended doing away with the teacher 
of reading, arithmetic, history, and 
geography. Not comparable, we say. 
True in a sense, for we consider those 
necessities, and I am not going to try 
to convince you that art is a necessity 
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to the same degree. That’s another 
story, which will be told and believed, 
I think, some day. But I do want to 
arouse some consideration, some real- 
izations that there is a loss. If not, 
then we have accepted and paid for 
a poor product, and have not received 
full value for our money. 

Can we afford to say, “Art is in 
the luxury class”? Perhaps, in these 
days; but depression is not going to 
last forever, and when we come out of 
it, we'll say, “I’ll know better in the 
future; this has taught me a lesson.” 
Let it be an art lesson. Art schools 
offering training courses for teaching 
positions need more first-hand knowl- 
edge of what we should have for our 
investment in Art teachers. And they 
need the right type of young people 
to train. With a consumer who knows 
what he wants, the next step is to find 
where to obtain it. As a taxpayer, 
I want the best available Art teacher. 
As a parent, seeking to educate my 
son or daughter for a work which will 
insure a living earned by doing con- 
genial work, I must know the mate- 
rials called for in performing that 
work and the possibilities of my chil- 
dren. They must have those that are 
required, or the promise of them. I 
need advice, expert advice, and I 
should be able to get it from the art 
teacher who knows the materials 
needed and knows the evidence for or 
against John, in this respect. Here 
are the questions that face the parents, 
stated in the order in which they are 
usually considered : 

1. Can he make a living; is it prac- 

tical ¢ 

2. Where shall I send him? 

3. Has he the qualifications ? 

“You may go to art school, but you 
must take the teacher’s course,” says 
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the parent, “because that is practical” ; 
rarely, “because you are fitted to be 
a teacher.” The present economic con- 
dition, with the resulting dearth of 
positions, has helped this situation, 
and because taking teacher-training no 
longer assures a salaried job, more 
parents are considering that age-old 
principle of fitness to purpose. 

Let us now go to the Art teacher 
in our community for help. Is she 
prepared to give it? If she has rec- 
ognized that as part of the work for 
which she was employed, she is; for 
she has kept a record of all boys and 
girls who showed art ability from the 
time she first knew them. If that was 
late in the public school days, she in- 
vestigated such earlier records as she 
found. Such studies and records should 
be a recognized and necessary part of 
the art teacher’s work, and should re- 
ceive the codperation and appreciation 
of grade teachers, superintendents, 
and the community. 

Now comes the parent. “John has 
always done things with his hands. He 
made remarkable drawings when very 
young. He is not interested in any- 
thing else.” “Yes, the records show 
that he has talent.” “Of course, he 
must earn his living. Can he go to 
Art School, and learn to draw and 
paint, and then get a position as a 
teacher?” “Does he want to teach ?” 
“Oh, no; he wants to be an artist; 
but he might have to teach until he got 
started.” Yes, he might get a posi- 
tion, for unfortunately, parents and 
public have been willing to expose 
their children to such a practice. But 
the kind of Art teacher schools are 
trying to develop, the needed product 
that you as consumers are asking for, 
is not produced that way. 

Art, to meet the requirements of 
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our average citizen, must be practical. 
Suppose a man lives in a textile city. 
He says, “My boy will take a job in 
the mills; he does not need art.” But 
would he, perhaps, get ahead faster if 
he were more skillful with his hands? 
The right art training develops skill. 
He may have a home, build it, or rent 
it. Does he know how to spend his 
money so as to get the best value, or 
is he at the mercy of the self-seeking 
real estate dealer? There is a little 
money to spend for the furnishing of 
the home. What shall he do? Go to 
the department store and let them con- 
trol his expenditures; or know what 
to buy, not just for today, but for ser- 
vice. In short, to work with a plan 
which will result in satisfaction. 
Again, he will be asked to help decide 
upon public buildings, public expen- 
ditures of all kinds,—many requiring 
some knowledge of the principles and 
standards by which beauty is built into 
a town. 

You are employing an art teacher, 
a trained specialist. That teacher's 
work should be to render service on 
all questions of the community that 
involve beauty. No one can do this 
for every individual, but the art 
teacher can approach it through the 
children. “If we had only had this 
last year, father would have built a 
different house,” said an eight-year-old 
girl to her art teacher, after a talk on 
houses of good proportion and simple 
construction. Does the art work in 
your publie school seem to teach these 
things? Have you ever consulted your 
art teacher on matters of public taste ? 
Do your boys and girls show intelli- 
gent interest and knowledge of such 
subjects? These are vital, personal 
questions for all. 

In the teaching of any subject, we 


are faced with the necessity of consid 
ering time,—not just the number ¢ 
hours we may devote to it, in and og 
of class, but to be ever conscious gf 
the fact that no immediate univers) 
change can come quickly. “This hy 
been my dream for twelve years,” gai 
a leading educator at the recent Hoy 
ing Conference called by Presidey 
Hoover. “Now, at last, it receive 
recognition and a real beginning jj 
made.” She was not unmindful of 
the many individual beginnings that 
had been made because others had the 
same dream, but until there is a gen- 
eral recognition the world does ne 
become conscious of it, and there igs no 
real progress. It takes time to grow, 
Progress takes time. ‘We are pro 
gresstons,”’ said a seven-year-old; “first 
we are little, then we grow a little 
more and a little more, and by and by 
we are big.” 

The time element must be under 
stood by the student of teaching. It 
is one of the points we, as instructors, 
too often fail to stress,—one of the 
reasons why a young art student 
enthusiastically trying to introduce a 
new way of teaching his age-old sub 
ject, fails. He tries it once, twice, and 
possibly persists for a time against the 
destructive criticism of teachers, pe 
rents, even superintendents, but unless 
he be conscious of this inevitable 
necessary time limitation, he will give 
up and join the ranks of those who 
later, when someone else has, some 
how, brought the same idea to the 
front, will say, “There’s nothing new 
in that; I did it ten years ago” 
There’s not a teacher who does not 
know the deadening influence of such 
an attitude. We want him to say, “At 
last it has come. This is my happy 
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If students understand that tradi- 
tional ways have been drilled into 
teachers, that teachers do not rebel 
against new ideas, but are sincerely 
carrying on what they have been 
taught to consider good teaching,— 
the young, enthusiastic art teacher will 
know why results are measured by 
technical excellence. Beginning teach- 
ers of art must be helped to under- 
stand the traditions that blind and in- 
fluence grade teachers, superinten- 
dents, and some art teachers. Unless 
they do, their approach is almost sure 
to arouse critical comment, perhaps 
antagonism. But not only is it essen- 
tial for the young art teacher to un- 
derstand the background of those with 
whom she works, they in turn must 
acquaint themselves with hers. There 
must be common knowledge, not just 
a preconceived idea of art teaching, 
teachers, aims, and ideals,—not one 
based on one’s own training, or on the 
work of previous art supervisors. Su- 
perintendents and grade teachers must 
know what the new art teacher has as 
a background, before we can hope to 
arrive at our goal—codperative teach- 
ing. 

The art teaching today is trying to 
keep alive and devolp freedom, and 
the courage to express one’s dreams; 
to pass on to others enthusiasms and 
joys. The boy or girl who would be- 
come an art teacher in our public 
schools must have not only talent, but 
the characteristics that will enable him 


to work against odds for an ultimate 


end in which he believes with his 
whole heart and mind and soul. He 
must believe in and seek to develop 
this in the boys and girls. This will 
make for the kind of independent 
thinking which will do away with 
“shopping round in courses,” or de- 
pending on the enthusiasm of another. 
This means that art school training 
for teachers in public schools must 
make a careful, intelligent selection of 
the material offered, and that there 
must be a general recognition that re- 
sponsibility for such selection rests 
equally upon the training school and 
the community which employs the 
product of the school. 

It will be a universally happy day 
when, being small in codperation at 
first, we “grow and grow until at last 
we are big.” It takes time to progress, 
but a decided step will be taken when, 
by working together, we have in our 
training classes for art teachers, young 
men and women who choose to teach, 
not because they like children, not be- 
cause of a sure salary, but because 
they, their parents, and the communi- 
ties know what is needed, and are 
keenly interested in making them into 
the product called for. Then and only 
then will there be an increase in the 
number of positions, and the question 
of “Can he earn a living?” be satis- 
factorily answered. We must work 
with a long plan and all work together 
before art in the public school gradu- 
ates from the “fad class,” and the art 
teacher ceases to be thought of as a 
luxury. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE DESIGN ARTS 


Fiorence N. Levy 
SUPERVISOR, NEW YORK REGIONAL ART COUNCIL 


Vocational Guidance in Art has been very much neglected. Miss Levy wisely bring: 
it to the fore and offers helpful suggestions for the promotion of this kind of service 


GENERAL GUIDANCE 


¢ HE term “vocational guid- 
T ance” appeared first in 
the report of The Voca- 
ecences:? tional Bureau of Boston, 
made by its director, 
Qacece§ Frank Parsons, on May 1, 
1908. The first book on 
the subject, “Choosing a Vocation,” 
compiled from notes by Professor Par- 
sons, contains the following concise 
statement of the fundamental elements 
of vocational guidance: “In the wise 
choice of a vocation there are three 
broad factors: (1) A clear understand- 
ing of yourself, your aptitudes, abili- 
ties, interests, ambitions, resources, 
limitations, and their causes; (2) a 
knowledge of the requirements and 
conditions of success, advantages and 
disadvantages, compensation, oppor- 
tunities, and prospects in different 
lines of work; (3) true reasoning on 
the relations of these two groups of 
facts.” 


To help young people and adults in 
analyzing themselves and in acquir- 
ing information about various types 
of the world’s activities is the service 
rendered by the vocational guide. 
This service is defined by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association as: 
“The giving of information, experi- 
ence, and advice in regard to choosing 
an occupation, preparing for it, enter- 
ing it, and progressing in it.” 


Today practically every school sy 
tem has a staff of vocational guides 
counselors, and many of the nationgl 
organizations, such as Kiwanis, Ro 
tary, Federation of Women’s Clubs 
ete., have departments of vocational 
guidance. 


GuIDANCE IN ART 


The general vocational guide is ex 
pected to be familiar with all the oe 
cupations, just as the family doctor 
is supposed to be able to cure all ills 
Doctors, however, have found it neces 
sary to specialize and, similarly, 
there is need for a few specialists in 
the field of vocational guidance. One 
of the most complicated vocations is 
that of the design (or visual) arts, 
with its combined social, aesthetic and 
industrial values. 

Vocational guidance in art is still 
in the experimental stage. It received 
a strong impulse from a meeting held 
in the spring of 1926 at Princeton, 
New Jersey, when a number of psy 
chologists and art educators discussed 
the “desirability and practicability of 
mental tests of sensitiveness and of 
creative capacity in the arts.” Inve 
tigations and experiments are now it 
progress in several universities and in 
numerous art schools and classes. (See 
list of published tests page 394.) 

No one has been specifically trained 
for vocational guidance in art, as far 
as the writer knows. How should men 
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and women be selected for this work ? 
What experience should they have? 
Where can they secure the necessary 
training? How numerous would be 
the openings in this new profession 

A brief outline of the activities to 
be carried on by a vocational guide in 
art would include: 


A. Conferences 

1. Interviewing individuals who need 

advice regarding their training 
for an artistic vocation or avoca- 
tion. 
(An intelligence test is not ordi- 
narily considered a part of a voca- 
tional interview, but the result of 
such a test would be one of the 
most valuable items of informa- 
tion. There might be close codper- 
ation with a psychologist. ) 

2. Speaking to groups, showing films 
of processes and of artistic indus- 
tries, etc. 

3. Exhibiting work from “art schools 
and from the industries. 

4. Organizing competitions to dis- 
cover the most talented. 

5. Following-up of students while at 
art school. 

6. Codperating with placement agen- 
cies in finding opportunities for 
those equipped to fill all grades of 
positions requiring artistic ability. 

B. Research 

1. Educational information to be se- 
eured through collecting and filing 
catalogues, and by visiting art 
schools. 

2. Vocational information to be made 
available through pamphlets, lan- 
tern slides, films, etc. 

3. Making studies of vocations in 


which a knowledge of line, space, ° 


form and color are essential. 

(“An Investigation of the Train- 
ing Available in New York City 
for Artists and Artisans” was made 
in 1916 by the writer of this arti- 
cle for the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Three editions were pub- 
lished, but it has long been out 
of print.) 


TRAINING FOR AN ARTISTIC 
CAREER 


The best way to secure training in 
the art field—commercial and indus- 
trial as well as for architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture and the crafts—is an 
uncharted sea for those who are seek- 
ing instruction either in preparation 
for a professional career or for their 
pleasure as leisure-time activity. 

What should be said to young peo- 
ple interested in art, by those who 
have first contacts in guiding them? 
Suppose they have talent as painters 
or sculptors, and suppose they can 
secure the necessary training,—what 
is the prospect of making a living 
through art? Very few painters and 
sculptors arrive, though there are thou- 
sands of pupils in art schools. The 
artists who really accomplish some- 
thing worth while are those who over- 
come all discouragements. But paint- 
ing and sculpture are not the whole 
of art; there are many levels and 
these should all be given careful con- 
sideration. 

The 1931 volume of the “American 
Art Annual” lists 318 art schools in 
46 states; 33 of these schools, in New 
York City, reported for 1931 a total 
attendance of 25,123. 

The New York Regional Art Coun- 
cil is devoting much time and effort 
to vocational guidance in art. At the 
Council’s office in the Art Center 
Building, there are on file catalogues 
of over one hundred winter schools 
and classes having courses that deal 
with some form of art work. These 
schools are large and small, endowed 
corporations, private enterprises, or 
commercial undertakings. There are 
probably many classes in private stu- 
dios that do not publish announce- 
ments. 
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The Council has also developed a 
series of visible record cards, 5 by 8 
inches, which serve as “first aid” in 
guidance. On the face of each card 
is a fairly full description of courses, 
fees, ete. The lower edge of the card 
has the name of the school on the left 
half and the right half has small 
blocks numbered from 1 to 25. Each 
of these blocks is marked with a blue 
pencil if facilities are offered corres- 
ponding with the top record card, as 
follows: 1. Day; 2. Evening; 3. Sat- 
urdays; 4. Sunday; 5. Children’s 
Classes; 6. Home Study; 7. Academic 
Credits; 8. Credit by the Board of 
Education; 9. Free; 10. Moderate; 
11. Expensive; 12. Scholarships; 13. 
Months in Season; 14 to 25 inclusive, 
repeat the same headings for summer 
schools. When the cards are reversed 
the back is exposed and the edge of 
each card is numbered from 1 to 75, 
corresponding to courses indicated on 
the record card, which is the last in 
each series. The list of courses, with 
sub-divisions and cross-references at 
present number 143 entries, but is fre- 
quently revised to meet changing con- 
ditions. (See list, page 392.) 


ConcLusIon 


To provide free, unprejudiced vo- 
cational guidance in art, a central 
bureau of guidance and research is 
needed in each large city. It would 
probably function best if closely re- 
lated to the State Departments of 
Education. Besides a trained voca- 
tional guide in art, there might well 
be a gallery with exhibits from art 
schools and from the artistic trades. 
Close relations should be maintained 
not only with the art schools but also, 
on the one hand, with institutions of 
general education through which the 


talented would be systematically sought 
and, on the other, with the industrig 
where talented young people are need. 
ed to raise the standards of the jp 
dustries in the United States gf 
America. 


COURSES IN PREPARATION FoR 
ARTISTIC CAREERS 


ADVERTISING (see Graphics) 
ANATOMY 
APPRECIATION (see Lectures) 
ARCHITECTURE 
Construction 
Design 
Drafting 
Engineering 
Interior decoration 
Landscape architecture 
Model making 
Plan reading 
Rendering 
CERAMICS 
Chemistry 
Decoration 
Design 
Firing 
Glass molding and blowing 
Modeling 
Pottery 
Stained glass 
Wheel throwing 
CoLtor THEORY 
CoMMERCIAL ArT (see Graphics) 
CostuMrE (or Fashion) 
Design 
Dressmaking 
Illustration 
Sketching 
Stage and Historic 
CRAFTS 
Basketry 
Batik 
Block printing 
Bookbinding 
Clay modeling (see Modeling) 
Jewelry (see Metal) 
Leather 
Stenciling 
Toy making 
Weaving (see Textile) 
Wood carving (see Wood) 
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DECORATING 
Air brush work 
Box tops 
Greeting cards 
Lamp shades 
Novelties 
Stenciling, etc. 
Desion THEORY 
DRAWING 
Anatomical 
Architectural 
Antique 
Life 
Map 
Mechanical 
Scientific 
Sketch 
DynaMic SYMMETRY 
FasHIon (see Costume) 


GraPHic ARTS 
Advertising 
Block cutting and printing 
Caricature (cartoons) 
Commercial design 
Engraving 
Etching 
Illustration (book, catalogue, 

newspaper, magazine) 

Lettering 
Lithography 
Posters 
Printing 
Show-card writing 
Typography 
Wallpaper 

INTERIOR DECORATION 
Design 
History 
Practical application 
Theory 

LECTURES 


Metar, Work 
Bronze casting 
Copper and brass 
Design 
Die cutting and sinking 
Enameling 
Tron forging 
Jewelry making 
Pattern making 
Silver and gold smithing 


MODELING 
Architectural 
Ceramic 
Decorative 
Medaliec 
Monumental 
Stone cutting 

PAINTING 
Flower 
Landscape and marine 
Miniature 
Mural 
Oil 
Portrait and figure 


ign 

Still-life 

Water color 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Artistic 

Commercial 

Lantern slides 

Motion picture 

Retouching 
PoTrery (see Ceramics) 
ScuLPrurE (see Modeling) 
TEACHER TRAINING (Normal Art) 
TEXTILE 

Batik 

Block printing 

Design 

Decoration 

Dyeing 

Embroidery 

Lace making 

Weaving 
THEATRE 

Costume design 

Costume construction 

Marionettes 

Masks 

Pageantry 

Scenic design 

Scenic construction 
WInbow DRESSING 


Woop WorkKING 
Carving 
Design 
Furniture 
Interior trim 
Pattern making 
Toy making 
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PUBLISHED ART SCALES AND 
TESTS 


DrawineG (One copy sufficient 
for average classroom.) 

Field, Alma C.—*“Providence Draw- 
ing Scales,” grades 5-12. 6 pp. In 
lots of 1,000, at cost, from Loose 
Leaf Manufacturing Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Kline, Linus W., and Carey, Gertrude 
L.— “The Kline-Carey Measuring 
Scale for Free-hand Drawing.” 
(Revision of 1922 edition.) Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 68 
pp. and 4 folders. Price $2. 

Thorndike, Edward L.—“A Scale for 
General Merit of Children’s Draw- 
ings.” Teachers College Bulletin, 
15th series, No. 6, December, 1923. 
(Revision of “The Measure of 
Achievement in Drawing,” 1913.) 
Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 30 pp. Price 50 cents. 

ART ABILITY TESTS. (A copy necessary 
for each student and manual for 
person administering the test.) 

Goodenough, Florence L.—‘Measure- 
ment of Intelligence by Drawing.” 
World Book Co., 313 Park Hill 
Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 177 pp. 
Price $1.80. 

Lewerenz, Alfred S8.—“Tests in Fun- 
damental Abilities of Visual Art.” 
Research Service Co., 1025 North 
Highland Avenue, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, 1927. Price: part I and IT 
each $2., part ITT, $3.50. Manual 
35 cents; color chart $4; vase forms 
and scoring keys each 5 cents. Sam- 
ple set with color chart $4.50. 

Pressey, Louella C. and Knauber-Jor- 
dan, Alma—“Art Ability Test.” 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
0., 1927. 8 pp. Free. 

EsTHETIC JUDGMENT TEsTs. (Score 
sheet required for each student.) 
Christenson, Erwin 0.—‘Discrimina- 
tion of Varying Degrees of Organi- 
zation in Simple Examples of Ar- 
tistic Expression as a Measure of 
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Sensitiveness in Esthetic Reactiong? 
Published with the codperation ¢ 
the Carnegie Corporation of Ne 
York. Harvard University 


Cambridge, Mass., 1927. Not fm 
sale. (New edition in course ¢ 
preparation. ) 


McAdory, Margaret—“The Constry. 
tion and Validation of an 4g 
Test.” Contributions to Education 
No. 383, Teachers College, Colum. 
bia University, New York (ity, 
1929. 35 pp. Price $1.50, 

Meier, Norman C., and Seashore, Cay 
E. — “The Meier-Seashore Ar 
Judgment Test.” Developed jp 
the Art-Psychology Laboratory ¢ 
the University of lowa with the o 
operation of the Carnegie Corpor 
tion of New York. (Based on 
search printed in various University 
of Iowa publications, the earliest 
dated 1925.) Bureau of Eduw 
tional Research and Service, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, 1929, 
64 pp. Price $1. Examiner’s Man 
ual, 1930, 24 pp., price $1.25. Ree 
ord Sheets, $2.00 per 100. 


A note at the end of Meier-Seashor 
Manual states: “P. C. Daniels, E, J. 
Williams C. Jasper, K. Snow, H. Drep 
and F. F. Rogers are now engaged i 
fundamental research of this nature.” 


Others who are experimenting with 
art tests include: Carl C. Brigham, 
“Spatial Relation Tests,” at Cooper 
Union Woman’s Art School, New York, 
N. Y.; Theron Cain, “Analysis of At 
Talent,” at Massachusetts School of Ar, 
Boston; Aimé H. Doucette, Professor o 
Fine Arts, State Teachers College, Edin 
boro, Pa.; Herbert R. Kniffin, Professor 
of Fine Arts, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J., Isabel Bloomhert, 
Department of Education, Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio; Royal 
Bailey Farnum, Educational Director, 
Rhode Island School of Design, Prot 
dence, R. I.; Mrs. Roberta Fansler, De 
partment of Education, Metropolitan 


1 This grouping was suggested by an article on “Research Problems in Art Education,” & 
Everyday Art, April 1931, by Aimé H. Doucette, State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. 
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Museum of Art, New York, N. Y.; Dr. Wilhelmina Jacobsen, who may be 
Milton H. Bird, Milton, Massachusetts; reached through E. O. Christensen, the 
Dr. Richard D. Allen, Department of American Federation of Art, Barr 
Education, Providence, R. I.; and Mar- Building, Farragut Square, Washington, 
cig E. Mendenhall, Dr. L. C. Pressey, D.C. ‘| 


NEXT MONTH 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
CONTENTS OF THE APRIL ISSUE OF EDUCATION, 1932 


Edited by Amy Bronsky, Assistant Professor of Principles of Education, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus. 


The Challenge of Individual Differences. 
Laura Zirbes, Associate Professor of Principles of Education, and Director 
of the University Elementary School, The Ohio State University, Columbus. 


Children as Geographers. 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell, Codperative School for Student Teachers, Bureau 
of Educational Experiments, New York City. 


The Significance of Creative Activity in Primary Education. 
Caroline Barbour, Director of Kindergarten-Primary Department, State 
Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin. 


The Outlook for Measurement. 
Alice Keliher, Yale University Clinic of Child Development. 

The Importance of Cultivating General Ideas in Arithmetic. 
Harry G. Wheat, Professor of Education, Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia. 

What is the Newer Meaning of School Discipline? 
Pickens E. Harris, Associate Professor of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


The Activity Program in the Intermediate Grades, 
I. Objectives and Standards. 
John A. Hockett, Lecturer in Education, University of California, Berkeley. 


II. Its Inauguration. 
Agnes Snyder, Normal School Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

III. Its Development in Lincoln School Intermediate Grades. 
Paul R. Hanna, Assistant Professor, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Associate in Research, Lincoln School. 


CONSTRUCTING A COURSE OF STUDY IN ART 


Leon L. 
DIRECTOR OF ART, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Constructing a course of study is the problem confronting every teacher and educp 

tional officer. Some schools do without them; others hold rigidly to a prescribe 

schedule. Here are practical suggestions for those who wish to organize their coursy 

in Art, covering the broad phases of the subject and focusing on each division of the 
school system. 


pommcemoae KNOWLEDGE of art is 
A essential to our social life, 
because most well-informed 

wecesvee people are today discuss- 
ing art matters; to our 
industrial life because 
quality in most manufac- 

tured products is determined largely 
by the element of art that enters into 
their design; to our business life, be- 
cause the art quality in advertising 
and in the arrangement of goods for 
display is an important factor in pro- 
moting sales; to our spiritual life, be- 
cause pictures, buildings, statues, and 
the common things of daily use take 
on a new significance when their ar- 
tistic meaning is understood; to our 
mental life, because the study of art 
is now considered one of the funda- 
mentals of a liberal education; to our 


understanding of current events, be- 
cause newspapers and other periodi- 
cals contain numerous references to 
works of art; and to the all-around 
development of our children, because 
they are even now facing art problems 
in their daily life as children, and be- 
cause they, in their time, will face 
critical aesthetic issues of the utmost 
importance. 

If, as Dr. Suzzallo points out in the 
Federated Council’s Report on Art 


1 Suzzalo, Henry: In “Report of the Committee on Art Instruction in Colleges and Univer- 
sities,” W. G. Whitford, Chairman, 3 East 25th St., Baltimore, 1927. 
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Education in the Colleges and Univer. 
sities, the humanities, science, and art 
represent three different emphases jp 
a broadly cultural education,’ then art 
education is indeed an obligation de 
volving on our elementary and second. 
ary schools as well. The teaching of 
art merely as a subject of instruction, 
however, will not suffice, for art must 
assume in the school a place commer 
surate with that which it occupies in 
life outside. To be fully attained, the 
objectives of art teaching will have to 
be realized from the entire school ex 
perience, in which all subjects com 
bine to form a unified whole. Com 
mercial students will need to know 
about art, because design figures % 
largely in salesmanship, advertising, 
and in business generally. Since the 
element of beauty is so important in 
engineering and in manufacturing, it 
is obvious that art must be incorpo 
rated also in the so-called technical 
courses for boys. To the modem 
household, the selection and arrange 
ment of furnishings is of the utmost 
importance, and it is, therefore, with 
the setting up of aesthetic ideals that 
the home economics course for girls 
must be to some extent concerned. 
Because people of all periods and coun 
tries have reflected their experiences 
in the things they have made, a know 
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edge of art is likewise essential to a 
fuller appreciation of the social stud- 
es, Teachers of most school subjects 
should be ever on the alert to help 
pupils to embody their ideas creatively 
through the manipulation of materi- 
als, and should, in so far as this is 

ssible, seek continually to raise the 
aesthetic standards of the individual 
members of the group. It is through 
the actual creative process that appre- 
ciation will best develop. 

If the fullest measure of benefit is 
to be realized from the teaching of 
art, it is at once evident that we shall 
have to conceive of art education not 
merely as an obligation of the entire 
curriculum, but as the major objective 
of a separate school study as well. 
From the standpoint of school admin- 
istration, art as a school study may be 
regarded as exactly coordinate with 
the other subjects; from the stand- 
points of content and of psychological 
method, however, art is somewhat, 
though not radically, different from 
the other subjects. It is concerned 
primarily with the concrete expression 
of individual thoughts and feelings 
to the end that life itself shall be 
richer and more beautiful for all. 
From the beginning to the end of the 
school course, the art period should be 
one of continuous self-expression and 
of consistent self-realization, of aspi- 
ration and of dreams, of experiment 
with a diversity of materials and of 
experience with beautiful things, of 
recreation and of productive work 
done in the spirit of play, of freedom 
of thought and of opinion, of mental 
and of spiritual growth. 

An elementary school plan for art 
education, which may be considered 
as representative of what is being done 
at the present time in a number of 


progressive communities that have 
made a serious effort to articulate art 
with the other departments of the 
school program, includes the essential 
subject-matter of art appropriately 
assigned to each of the first six grades. 
This information finds its ultimate 
outlet in expression, as in the making 
of drawings, designs, or constructions, 
or in the selecting or combining of 
materials or of objects to form a uni- 
fied whole. Industrial information 
included in the course is organized 
under the topics: Food, clothing, shel- 
ter, records, tools, and utensils. Re- 
lated information is provided in the 
courses in history, geography, arith- 
metic, language, and music. Art as 
a school subject embraces the child’s 
complete visual experience with the 
beautiful, whether in the period set 
aside for art instruction, during the 
so-called work period, or in connection 
with any of the other school studies, 
the present tendency being toward an 
integrated elementary school curricu- 
lum. 

When, in the elementary school, the 
teacher of history discusses with her 
class the life of an historic period, the 
discussion cannot be complete without 
mention being made more than once 
of its artists. The teacher of arith- 
metic does not hesitate to speak en- 
tirely in terms of number in teaching 
the subject called arithmetic, yet at 
the same time she expects the written 
papers handed in to express good taste, 
to be beautiful in their form. The 
teacher of history, arithmetic, or of 
any other subject should be no less 
successful in teaching art which is 
often so closely articulated with the 
other studies that its place in the cur- 
riculum is not at once revealed to those 
unfamiliar with all the subjects and 
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with their relationship to one another. 
Children are naturally inclined to ex- 
press their ideas and feelings in the 
things they create, and the beauty to 
be realized in this accomplishment de- 
pends largely on the acquaintance of 
the children with the principles of de- 
sign and with the possibilities afforded 
by numerous mediums of expression. 


Consequently, answering such ques- 
tions as the following, which will con- 
tinue to arise in connection with the 
appreciation of works of art and the 
various kinds of creative expression, 
will involve both careful investigation 
by the pupils and skillful handling by 
the teacher: 

What typical hues do we see in the 
rainbow‘ What other colors do we 
see? How do colors differ from one 
another in strength? What colors are 
most different from each other? How 
ean colors be balanced in a design? 
How can a story be told by means of 
pictures? How can a silhouette pic- 
ture be made to show the shape and 
position of objects? How can the 
height, width, and thickness of an ob- 
ject be represented in a _ picture? 
What effect do position and distance 
have on the apparent shape and size 
of an object? How can parallel reced- 
ing lines be represented correctly in 
a picture? How can things be ar- 
ranged to the best advantage? How 
can rhythm be attained in the arrange- 
ment of parts in a design? How can 
space be divided in a way that is inter- 
esting? How can variety be secured 
in a design ? 

These and other similar questions 
may be answered by referring to the 
following items of art information or- 
ganized under the five main headings: 
Color, representation, arrangement, 
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lettering, construction. A sixth grade 
child, about to enter the seventh gra 
should be familiar with all of the con. 
tent material included in the following 
summary: 

Color (reflected light) : typical hues 
identified and their names learned jp 
order: red, yellow, green, blue, purple; 
intermediate hues identified and their 
names included in the list: red, yellow. 
red (orange), yellow, green-yellow, 
green, blue-green, blue, purple-blue, 
purple, red-purple (related colors); 
values of color (light and dark) ; chro- 
mas of color (weak and strong) ; com- 
plementary colors (most unlike) as 
red and blue-green; balance of color 
(attraction). Representation (line 
and mass) ; imaginative drawing (free 
expression of ideas) ; illustrative draw- 
ing (stories and experiences illustrat 
ed); the silhouette (height and width); 
third dimension (height, width, and 
thickness); foreshortening (apparent 
narrowing from front to back); con 
vergence (apparent coming together of 
receding parallel lines). Arrangement 
(design): order (purposeful arrange 
ment); rhythm (accented repetition) ; 
balance (symmetrical and free) ; space 
division (by vertical and horizontal 
lines); variety (variation in motifs); 
adaptation (fitted to purpose and ma- 
terial). Lettering (letters and nv 
merals); single line capital letters 
drawn freehand, from dictation; bold- 
face capitals drawn or cut; capitals 
cut from squared paper, single line 
capitals and lower-case letters drawn 
or cut; bold-face capitals and lower- 
case letters drawn; capitals and lower- 
ease letters in ink. Construction 
(planning and making); the one-inch 
measurement; the one-half inch 
measurement; the one-fourth inch 


: 
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measurement; the one-eighth inch 
measurement; dimensioned views of 
objects; simple working drawings 
(projected views). 

In the junior high school, art is a 
special rather than a general subject, 
as in the elementary school, and 
should be constant for all pupils 
throughout the entire three-year pe- 
riod. Instruction is here well organ- 
ized around five major topics, as fol- 
lows: Architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, industrial art, commercial art. 
Approximately half of the pupil’s time 
in the art class is given to recitation, 
illustrated discussion, and textbook 
work, and half to practice with mate- 
rials. For instructional purposes in 
the junior high school, art has been 
defined as the expression of feeling in 
appropriate visual form; architecture, 
as the art of building which seeks to 
harmonize in construction the require- 
ments of use and beauty; sculpture, 
as the art of glyphic expression em- 
bracing statues and decorative orna- 
ment in which ideas are given solid 
form in plastic or in hard material by 
modeling, carving, or casting; paint- 
ing, as the art of graphic expression 
in which objects seen or imagined are 
represented and in which ideas and 
feelings are given form by laying 
colors on surface; industrial art, as 
the art made use of in manufacture, 
in which skill and creative ability are 
employed in the forming of a product 
of utility; commercial art, as the art 
made use of in business to popularize 
ideas and products and to give aes- 
thetic pleasure by means of lettering, 
pictures, and the display of goods in 
accordance with the principles of 
design. 


The senior high school plan for art 


education is characterized by a con- 
tinuation of the special art study of 
the junior high school period, followed 
by a number of courses in which there 
has been intensive concentration on 
certain specific arts. In the first year of 
senior high school, a required cultural 
or appreciation course is offered, its 
chief aim being insight and enjoyment 
through the understanding and apply- 
ing of design principles in many prac- 
tical situations of daily life. Perform- 
ance should be given an important 
place in the course outline, theory 
being applied directly in creative ac- 
tivity. In addition to offering this 
course, the senior high schools should 
also make provision for a number of 
elective art courses, planned to meet ~ 
the peculiar education and training 
needs of groups of gifted pupils. The 
range of these courses should embrace 
commercial art, costume design, crafts, 
the appreciation of art, illustration, 
industrial art and architecture. A se- 
quence of such courses with art as a 
major subject, leading to the senior 
high school diploma, has already been 
inaugurated in the senior high schools 
in our large cities, graduation from 
which admits either to the special art 
school or to college. 


The methods employed in teaching 
art are both pupil-centered and teacher- 
centered. At one time ample oppor- 
tunity is afforded the pupil to pursue 
his individual or social interests, while 
at another time the problem is set for 
him by the teacher. In the main, the 
pupil is encouraged to proceed at his 
own learning rate and is permitted to 
advance, without interruption, from 
one learning situation to another. A 
premium is placed on genuine creative 
expression and, as a consequence, in- 
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struction is much less formal than it 
was a decade ago. This is true, not monograph on Art Education, “Taste 
only of art, but of most school subjects 
A premium is also placed, 
though to a lesser degree perhaps, on 
appropriateness of expression, i. e., on 
the form that it will take. The child’s late and inspire the children to set up 
expression must be controlled not by 


as well. 
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the teacher but by himself. As Dr. defend them before others. 


2 Bailey, Henry Turner: “Art Education,” Houghton-Mifflin Co., New York, 1914. 


INDIAN POEM: PASSING OF THE PUEBLOS 


Here are the plains; the same, yet not the same, 
For while tall grasses grow 
And rain comes still, and snow. . . 
There are no buffalo, 
No chanting Pueblo. 


Here are the mountains close against the sky; 
But mountains stripped and clean 
Of pines that cloaked them green; 
Ghost pueblos here are seen 
*Neath canyoned wall that lean. 


Here are long trails through rolling sagebrush hills, 
Brown feet went first this way 
In some forgotten day, 
But now these trails of gray 
Lead over Pueblo’s clay. 


Here are the plains, the mountains, and the hills, 
They cannot die like men . 
They must remember when 
Gay Pueblos roamed . . . and then 
Were gone . . . nor come again. 


D. MarrLtanp BusHBY 
(Chief Whispering Pine) 


Bailey has so aptly pointed out in his 
develops gradually through the making 
of choices with reference to some 


ideal.”* It is for the teacher to stim. 


their own ideals and, if need be, to 
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A REPORT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SCHOOL OF CREATIVE ARTS FOR 
CHILDREN 


Detia F. Wirson 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ART EDUCATION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Creative Expression falls short of the goal unless a purposeful objective looms brightly 
ahead. We usually fall below our expectations, but here are two splendid resulta 
when creative opportunities are wisely presented. 


E Wisconsin School of 

Creative Arts for Chil- 
4 dren was organized four 
summers ago for the dual 
purpose of providing lab- 
orate experience for 
the summer session courses in art, 
music, and dramatics; and to carry on 
experimental projects which may con- 
tribute to the advancement of educa- 
tion in this field. The school is made 
possible through the codperation of the 
departments of Art Education, Music, 
and Speech. One hundred and fifty 
children from the middle and upper 
grades compose this group, and they 
are registered as they apply, without 
regard for special ability or aptitude. 

“In the belief that there are un- 
realized possibilities for the release 
of power and for the development of 
the personality of the child as a result 
of a varied and first-hand experience 
with the fine arts, the University of 
Wisconsin has conducted an experi- 
mental school in the creative arts,” 
writes E. B. Gordon, the director. 

An attempt is being made to free 
the child through art. Although the 
school is organized upon the group 
activity or project basis, it is the de- 
velopment of the individual child that 
is sought. 

The courses offered are so planned 
that the child may follow his own in- 
terests. Instructors are watching for 
manifestations of special aptitude, 


which, when discovered, is made a 
point of departure for the special de- 
velopment of the child. 

Although children are enrolled in 
the school upon the basis of an inter- 
est in some particular activity, they 
are encouraged to explore other fields 
with a view to broadening their artis- 
tic background. Accordingly no child 
is taking all music, all dramatics, or 
all art, but is getting experience in 
at least two of the arts. 

The emphasis is always on the cre- 
ative side and on self-expression, ra- 


ther than on technique or the acquisi- 
tion of skill. 


The children are not limited in any 
way, so far as materials are concerned. 
In the art section they paint, model, 
and construct in practically every 
known medium. 

One of the accompanying illustra- 
tions shows children with some of the 
insect and bug puppets which they 
made and used in their insect puppet 
show. The stage and various sets were 
designed and made, and the plays were 
written and coached by the children. 

The animal frieze shown is a por- 
tion of a plaster wall decoration, two 
feet wide and twenty-seven feet long, 
designed and made by the children, 
usually two children working on each 
section. The frieze was made to adorn 
a wall in the new orthopedic hospital, 
and this fact furnished an added in- 
centive. 
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“GETTING ALONG WITHOUT AND GETTING ON 
WITH” 


Groree 8S. Dutcx 


PROFESSOR OF ART, HEAD DEPARTMENT OF ART 
PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


This appeal for Drawing Books throws a new light upon their present content and age 
—modern color printing, the need for reference material and a totally different poing 
of view from the old “copy book” idea, lends a fresh interest to an old subject. 


ym—=*OR some years now I have 
F been a supervisor of art, 

going merrily along my 
way and enjoying a de- 
gree of satisfaction that 
comes with an _ interest 
and enthusiasm in one’s 
chosen work. I have been progressive 
in my thinking and action—at least 
I thought I was—for I had my basic 
training in one of the widely recog- 
nized art schools. Of course there 
were times when I had to confess that 
I was confused and bewildered; such 
times were generally right after one 
of our art association meetings where 
some challenging address struck at a 
point of view counter to mine. But 
since progress is possible through just 
such a shake-up, or shake-down, I 
usually felt a little stronger for the 
experience of having to give in to a 
more seasoned judgment. 

A little over four years ago I 
bumped into the most vital force that 
has come into my field of professional 
activity. It was the newly published 
Report of the Committee on Elemen- 
tary School Art. Here was a concise 
document focused entirely on the sub- 
ject of elementary school art,—a docu- 
ment embodying the careful work of 
ten committees representing the vari- 
ous sections of the country and brought 
into final form under the editorship of 


Bess Eleanor Foster, Director of Art, 
Minneapolis Public Schools. The 
Federated Council on Art Education 
was responsible for the report. This 
council came into existence as a body 
representing seven national and see 
tional associations interested in art 
education and designed to act as a 
clearing house to undertake studies of 
a number of problems which have con- 
fronted the various associations. Cer 
tainly the problem of art in the ee 
mentary grades was one of major con- 
cern to all engaged in that field. 

In this Report of the Committee on 
Elementary School Art I found ex 
actly the platform on which I could 
stand and build my program of art 
education. Under the headings of 
Broad Objectives, Specific Objectives, 
and Minimum Content Essentials was 
material so sound in doctrine that I 
could subscribe to it with a whole 
heart, yet of such breadth and flexi- 
bility that I had no trouble in main- 
taining my self-respect and individu 
ality. I agreed with the broad objec 
tives of appreciation, skills, and knowl 
edge; with the specific objectives cov 
ering appreciation, skills, habits, atti- 
tudes, ideals, and outstanding abili- 
ties; with the minimum content essen 
tials embracing work in design, letter- 
ing, color, form, narrative illustration, 
construction, appreciation, and cre& 
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“GETTING ALONG WITHOUT AND GETTING ON WITH” 


tive and individual expression; and 
with the application of art to school 
gnvironment, home environment and 

nal appearance, civic art, and 
community welfare. 

What had I been doing in those 

before the report came into be- 
ing ¢ As I look back, I realize what 
a lone-handed game I was playing, and 
marvel at such success as was attained. 
There were monthly lesson plans, oc- 
casional teachers meetings, and sched- 
uled classroom visits; all of this with 
the feeling that the clock was just two 
jumps ahead of me. With the report 
there was at least the feeling of confi- 
dence that all my plans and work were 
in accord with the best that the lead- 
ers in art education had agreed upon 
as essential. 

And so I have been getting along 
very nicely, thank you. Yes, even to 
the point of almost falling into a rut— 
the rut of self-complacency. Again a 
realization. This time it was that art 
textbooks had come into existence. Not 
the old-fashioned drawing books (too 
often only copy-books) that every su- 
pervisor has taken advantage of as 
teachers’ reference books, but a brand- 
new species, built to be in the hands 
of the pupils. This was a new thought 
to me—books for pupils. Thinking 
the matter through, I could see the 
value of having every pupil with a 
book, but I could also see the job of 
getting the superintendent to come to 
the same conclusion. He would rea- 
son that art had always been taught in 
our schools without books, because he 
had always had supervisors that had 
been getting along very well without 
them. Well, he must be convinced 
that with them we—supervisor, teach- 
ers, and pupils—would be getting on, 
and on in a way which he had never 


thought possible. I would try to get 
him to allow us to have books for just 
a single year, as a demonstration of 
my firm belief that results would jus- 
tify their continued use. And, to get 
ahead of my story, next year we start 
our third year with a book in the 
hands of every pupil. 

Of course there was some argument, 
or perhaps I should say some strong 
sales presentation, necessary before 
the superintendent saw things “in the 
right light.” But such is the way of 
superintendents, so I propose setting 
down my thoughts on this problem as 
a help to other supervisors wishing art 
textbooks for their pupils. 

First, let’s get the cost question 
cleared up, for it is bound to come up 
sooner or later. The good art text- 
book is certainly cheaper than other 
texts required by the pupil. It costs 
less than the price I have frequently 
been guilty of paying for fancy sun- 
daes that appeal to my aesthetic taste, 
and most any child spends more for 
gum, candy and ice cream cones in a 
week or so than the cost of a book that 
will serve him throughout the entire 
school year. Will anyone claim that 
gum, candy and ice cream mean more 
in the development of a child than the 
material presented in an art text? 

But the main point of cost is in 
terms of time rather than money. It 
is on such grounds, doubtless, that pu- 
pils have spellers and arithmetics, for 
certainly teachers could write word- 
lists and examples on the board if the 
time of the teachers and pupils were 
worth less than the cost of the texts. 
If time is money, I was convinced 
on the single instance in art work of 
the loss of time in every grade in the 
making of color charts. Think of the 
hours taken on this problem, with only 
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a doubtful standard as a result. After 
all, a color chart is only intended as a 
means of studying certain relations of 
colors, thereby serving as a standard 
for the use of color as the child carries 
on the work in design. How often 
have we consumed so much time in the 
making of charts that all color teach- 
ing has actually stopped before it 
started? Would we have the child 
attempt to make a ruler for use in his 
school work, when the cost of a prac- 
tical tool is so little? The art book, 
then, gives the pupil a ready-to-use 
standard in the color charts, and time 
is saved for actual color teaching. 
After all, the cheapness of art text- 
books is no argument for their use. 
Unless there is real need for books in 
the hands of pupils we are without 
substance to our argument. So the 
first procedure that I would suggest is 
a checking of a series of books in terms 
of the Report of the Committee on 
Elementary School Art. Assured of 
the purpose of the books one may be- 
come duly impressed with the high 
standard of excellence in all the illus- 
trations. Contrast the effect of su- 
perbly printed illustrations with the 
necessarily simple drawings made on 
the board or presented in the lesson 
plans of the supervisor. Also, instead 
of the teacher having but one example 
of distinction to hold up before the 
room full of children, each child has 
the advantage of a front-row seat when 
he has his own book, and always has 
the opportunity of reference to an 
illustration whenever he needs it. In 
such a matter as lettering he always 
has an alphabet serving as a standard 
of excellence when a lettering problem 
is at hand. These illustrations which 
we designate standards of excellence 
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must not be thought of as copy mate 
rial; they serve as inspiration to the 
child in his work and show him how 
the various mediums he uses look 
when beautifully handled by able art 
teachers. Other inspirational materia] 
is to be found in the reproduction of 
actual examples by children of the 
same grade as that covered by the 
book. These examples we may term 
standards of attainment, and use as q 
means of showing the child results 
obtained under similar situations. Sti]] 
further inspirational material is found 
in the illustrations of classroom proj- 
ects and activities appealing to the 
imagination of the pupils, and in the 
splendid examples of works by artists 
in fine and industrial art products. 
An important factor in the recogni- 
tion of the value of books for the pu- 
pils is in the organization of the sub 
ject matter in terms of the interests 
and the abilities of the child. It 
dawned upon me that the books were 
planned and built by a number of ex 
perts in art education; a good illus 
tration of the adage that several heads 
are better than one, yet I had been in 
all these past years single-handed in 
my work, trying my best to be efficient 
in all phases of art instruction. Now 
real progress was possible, for the 
organization of the books in terms of 
a balanced proportion of their contents 
was such as to enable me to consider 
the series as a whole as a carefully 
planned course of study thoroughly in 
harmony with the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Elementary School Art 
which I held in such esteem. Design, 
lettering, color, narrative illustration, 
construction, appreciation, creative 
and individual expression—all these 
aspects of art instruction were there 
in happy balance and relationship. 
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The books were sold to me and to 
the superintendent, and were enthusi- 
astically received by teachers’ and pu- 

ils. My position as supervisor now 
broadened to the place where I could 
carry art education into home and 
shool environment, to civie art, and 
to community welfare as a whole. I 
found time to study the individual 
differences of pupils on the basis of 
outstanding abilities, to provide suit- 


able guidance for talented children, 
and to develop attitudes finding ex- 
pression in socially valuable behavior. 

And as I now feel that with art 
textbooks we are getting on, and my 
only regret is that so much time passed 
when, as I see it now, we were only 
getting along. In the light of this one 
“pilgrim’s progress,” I heartily com- 
mend to the reader a new era of vital- 
ized art education. 


INDIAN POEM: ISHI 


I am Ishi of the Pimas; 


Wrinkled, old and nearly blind. 
Many moons have come and wandered, 
Only I have stayed behind 

To stare into a moonless night alone. 


I am Ishi, wife of Taiki, 
Chieftain of a thousand braves; 


I was mother of Igoto, 


Taker of a hundred slaves, 
All white and fierce with flinty hearts of stone. 


I am Ishi, the unwanted, 

Said to have the evil eye... 

Now my children’s children mock me, 
Saying I should quickly die. . . 

I laugh, I weep, to me their fate is known. 


I am Ishi and have told them 

Times beyond the stars that gleam 
That the whites were cunning foxes 
Scheming for the white man’s dream . 


For this I am forsaken . 


. hai, my own! 


D. MarrLanp BusHBY 
(Chief Whispering Pine) 
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SOME FINDINGS IN ART EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Royat Bartey Farnum 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR OF THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


»ANY forces are at work in 
this country seeking to de- 
velop greater understand- 
ing, appreciation and gen- 
eral taste in art. In fact, 
art education is not con- 
fined by any means to the 
public schoolroom, although the art 
teacher or supervisor is quite apt to 
think so, as she struggles with her 
problems in the community where she 
works. A recent coast to coast trip, 
during which this interesting field of 
education was studied, led to the dis- 
covery of numerous channels through 
which the great American public is 
being educated in art. Some of these 
are herewith briefly presented. 

We would naturally expect to find 
professional art training in the larger 
cities, but many special art schools, 
doing splendid service, exist in smaller 
places like Portland, Maine; Man- 
chester, New Hampshire; Hartford, 
Connecticut; Pueblo, Colorado; Tam- 
pa, Florida; La Grange, Georgia; De- 
eatur, Evanston, and Springfield, Illi- 
nois; Fort Wayne, Indiana; Daven- 
port, Iowa; New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts; Springfield, Missouri; Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey; Santa Fe, New 
Mexico; Youngstown, Ohio; Newport, 
Rhode Island; and Tacoma, Washing- 
ton. 


From east to west, and more espec- 
ially throughout the middle west, art 
departments giving both historical and 
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technical courses have grown rapidly 
in size and importance in colleges and 
universities. Typical of these are the 
Schools of Fine Arts at the University 
of Kansas, the University of Nebraska, 
and the University of Iowa. 

These schools and many others in 
the several states are giving that fu 
damental training essential to the sue 
cess of the practicing artist. But one 
of our older universities is tackli 
the problem solely and directly from 
the standpoint of art appreciation, on 
the theory that the college man @ 
woman is the prospective art patron, 
the “city father,” the influential citi- 
zen whose word is given great weight 
in the community. Therefore, his 
taste in art should be an important 
part of his college education. Brown 
University, at Providence, Rhode I+ 
land, provides a private painting str 
dio for the Head of the Department, 
who is a practicing mural painter on 
the staff also of the Natural History 
Museum of New York, and another 
studio for class work and _ lectures 
The reading and lecture work is sup 
plemented by studio practice for the 
purpose of teaching a clearer concep 
tion of the artist’s problem. From 
time to time the students are shown 
the professor’s work in different stages 
of progress and are familiarized with 
the atmosphere of the professional 
ereator’s studio. Thus a real under 
standing and a true appreciation are 
developed. 
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“Journey Together’ (oil) by Peter Daswick, 

age 15, Union High School, Grand Rapids, 

Michigan. Courtesy, Scholastic—St. Nich- 
olas Corporation. 
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“Birds and Flowers” (wall-paper or cre- 
tonne) by Gertrude Pollster, age 16, Glen- 
vile High School, Cleveland, Ohio. Cour- 
tesy, Scholastic—St. Nicholas Corporation. 


“Lotus Land” (charcoal) by Hilaire Maey, 
age 12, Daggett Junior High School, Fort 


Worth, Texas. Courtesy, Scholastic—St, 
Nicholas Corporation, 


“The Black Hat" (charcoal) by Jacob 

Krakowsky, Lakewood High School, Lake- 

wood, Ohio. Courtesy, Scholastic—St, Nich- 
olas Corporation. 
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It was found that while art had 
increased in scope throughout the high 
ghools of the country and that the 
college preparatory schools were just 

to awaken to a realization 
of its importance, the junior high 
school and lower grades were absorb- 
ing it “hook, line and sinker.” In 
poth public and private schools cover- 
ing the first to ninth grades, art is 
functioning nearly 100%, in spite of 
many school boards, superintendents, 
incipals, and—yes, art supervisors 
—for today the lessons in Civics, His- 
tory, English, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Nature Study, or Science, Spelling, 
and other subjects, are enacted, vital- 
ized, and actually taught through those 
phases of art we term drawing, illus- 
tration and creative expression. Some- 
times the art teacher wearily pleads 
for more time. She usually means 
more minutes set apart in which to 
train the pupil in art technic. With 
opened eyes, even a cursory glance 
about her will reveal the fact that her 
special subject already has far more 
time allotted to it than she dared hope 
for in her wildest dreams. In my 
nation-wide survey, I found that in 
these lower grades art activities per- 
meate the whole school life of the 
child. Where the wise Art Supervis- 
ors have recognized this, they» have 
changed their whole policy toward 
their job and they are now virtually 
visiting-nurses of Art, giving constant 
art aid to their inventive, active, and 
esthetically sensitive patients. 

The East is still a bit conservative 
in giving the child his full freedom 
for expression. The Middle West is 
a bit more liberal—but in California 
great liberty was apparent. The re- 
turns fully justified the method, for 
such rich color, such keen perception, 


such daring design, such characteristic 
individual expression, such accom- 
plishment I have seen elsewhere only 
in isolated cases. Boston and Phila- 
delphia are rapidly approaching. it. 
Dallas ventures toward it, a few 
schools in Chicago, Providence, New 
York, and other larger cities can du- 
plicate it, but on the Pacific Coast I 
found it state-wide in its development. 
In Los Angeles and Southern Cali- 
fornia the usual courses and outlines 
did not exist; color was produced 
without conscious theory; perspective 
was used with understanding but with- 
out “cylinders,” “cubes,” “ellipses,” 
“eye levels,” and “converging lines” 
blocking the way. There Art appears 
to be lived, studied and expressed 
without labored effort, although with 
much illustrative material. 

But to return to the high school. 
Here newer tendencies leading to a 
common understanding of art expres- 
sion were apparent. In many cities 
the high schools are following the ex- 
cellent lead of New York and, while 
they are unable to present such a beau- 
tifully printed syllabus, they are simi- 
larly introducing a study of many art 
applications in addition to book learn- 
ing on the fine arts triumvirate, archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture. Like- 
wise, they are relating their study to 
art modes and styles of our present 
day as well as to the historic past. 

However, technical objectives domi- 
nate high school art courses, with many 
of them concentrating on so-called 
“Commercial Art” activities. “Ap- 
plied Arts” in the textile field shares 
the honors with commerce, and in a 
few centers crafts courses in metal are 
maintained, as in Pittsburgh, Indian- 
apolis, Detroit, and Salt Lake. 

When properly taught under right 
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conditions, the technical excellence of 
the high school girl and boy of indus- 
try and talent is most amazing. For 
five years I have been privileged to 
serve on the Jury for the Annual 
Scholastic Awards in Art at the Car- 
negie Gallery, Pittsburgh. There we 
find assembled thousands of art pro- 
ductions in mediums ranging from 
pencil to oil and soap to silk. The 
best is quite worthy of being in a 
professional class comparable to the 
work of well-known schools of art, and 
the significant part of the show lies in 
the fact that prize winners may pre- 
sent themselves from any part of the 
country. One might expect students 
from a great metropolis like New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia or Boston, to 
stand in the lead, for their opportuni- 
ties offer greater advantages, yet this 
is not the case. Last year, for example, 
the Grand Awards were won by a girl, 
on a still-life painting in oils, and by 
a boy, on a marvelous woodcut en- 
titled “The Ark,” both from Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

However much has to be done at the 
high school level before our boys and 
girls are adequately introduced to their 
rightful heritage of beauty, and _ be- 
fore our college and universities look 
kindly upon professional education 
acceptance of art on an equal footing 
with science, mathematics, or social 
studies. I surmise that two consider- 
ations are necessary. First, art must 
be taken more seriously by the high 
school authorities and, second, educa- 
tion in art at the high school level 
must be approached from a more seri- 
ous and, save the word, scholarly point 
of view. Surely, this is to be com- 
mended if, in so doing, the emotional 
quality and the joy in art are not sac- 
rificed in the procedure. 
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In my travels, I found art educa. 
tion in progress among many other 
groups, such as lectures on color and 
on style in certain departments of art. 
using industries; courses on olor, 
line, and design for executives and 
salesgroups in department stores; spe 
cial departments of art and special 
features for dispersing art knowledge 
in public libraries; art lectures amo 
men’s and women’s clubs; and ecom- 
munity projects in art. 

Two notable illustrations will suf. 
fice to indicate how art forces are at 
work educating the public, outside of 
our regular educational channels 
Springville, Utah, is a small rurd 
community of about 4,000 people, 
some 30 odd miles from Salt Lake 
City. In 1907, the principal of the 
high school organized a small local 
exhibit of paintings of seven or eight 
local Utah artists. These were do 
nated or “loaned” to the school. As 
the years passed, it became an annual 
affair, with the school children raising 
the greater part of the funds to carry 
it on. A few years ago they invited 
artists from other states to exhibit, 
thus making it a national show. Fol- 
lowing are a few outstanding facts rel- 
ative to this amazing venture: About 
100 artists now exhibit from all over 
the country; from 30,000 to 40,000 
visitors attend each year during the 
month of April, when it is opened; 
$500 is given as the first purchase 
prize, and $250 for the second. This 
last year Anthony Thieme won the 
first prize. Publicity has been given 
in such papers as the New York 
Times, the Chicago Tribune, the Phil 
adelphia Ledger, the Literary Digest, 
and others. The exhibits are valued 
at about $200,000. The school owns 
165 paintings, among them the work 
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of leading American artists, valued at 
more than $100,000. The slogan is, 
“pe original in every home!” Prac- 
tically every home in and surrounding 
Springville owns one or more prints 
or paintings. ‘The town issues auto 
plates, “Springville, the Art Center.” 
The new principal was hired on con- 
dition that he “maintain the annual 
Art Show.” It is a community proj- 
ect with the high school faculty com- 
mittee and the whole student body 
running it. It is looked upon by all 
as the great spring event of the year. 
Springville is also the birthplace and 
early home of the sculptor, Cyrus 
Dallin, whose knowledge of horses and 
Indians was gained in the mountains 
and plains of Utah. 

My second illustration is again in 
the West, at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Here, also, Art is no fad or frill, but 
rather an economic salvation. It re- 
lates to the early Americans, our 
Pueblo Indians. During the last dec- 
ade attempts have been made to revive 
the native arts and crafts. These con- 
sisted of pottery, weaving, metal work, 
carving and painting. It was believed 


that two results would be obtained: 
first, that the touring public, as well 
as others in the cities where the work 
could be exhibited, might become edu- 
cated to the esthetic values of these 
primitive arts; and second, that the 
Indians might thus become self-sup- 
porting. 

History recently proved the correct- 
ness of the idea. At the present writ- 
ing an exhibit of remarkably fine In- 
dian painting is touring the country 
after its first epoch-making opening in 
New York. 

In 1930 the Government figures 
showed that at that time one pueblo 
outside Santa Fe took in $5,000 from 
agricultural products, its return from 
art sales was nearly four times that 
amount, or $18,000. 

From East to West similar stories 
might be told with the inevitable re- 
sult that, as this depression slowly 
wanes, our country will awaken with 
quickening pace to the spiritual and 
economic values of art and to its added 
value as a worthy use of leisure time. 
In many and diverse ways we are be- 
coming educated in Art. 


I WONDER 


I wonder what a tall tree thinks in winter 

When holding out bare arms to catch the snow. 
I wonder if it knows it looks decrepit 

Without a single leaf or bud to show. 


Yet patiently it bows its head till springtime, 
Knowing full well that Nature will provide 
A dress of green so beautiful in color 
That it may then hold up its head in pride. 


Rots H. Carrer, 


State Teachers College, Framingham, Massachusetts. 
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CREATIVE WORK IN DRAWING 


Water SARGENT 


Synopsis of address given at the Massachusetts State Conference of Art Supervisors eg, 
ducted by the Department of Education at the Normal Art School, December 7, 1923, 


we observe the 
W drawing done by children 
in elementary grades we 


are immediately impressed 
by the profound difference 
between the drawing done 
by little children and that 

produced by the more mature pupils 
in upper grades. Little children draw 
confidently and need only a little en- 
couragement. Their productions are 
wonderfully expressive and dramatic. 
But towards the end of the third 
year in school self-consciousness ap- 
pears and with it comes hesitation. 
Then creative work ceases with most 
pupils. Occasionally come suggestions 
that this need not be. We find such 
a suggestion in the remarkable work 
of children under the charge of Pro- 


fessor Cizek in Vienna. Neverthless 
this slump is general. 
What are the reasons for this 


marked difference between the draw- 
ing by young children and that of 
older persons? At first there is a 
delight in story-telling by means of 
pictographs that is to say, by symbols 
or hieroglyphs invented to stand for 
the objects which children at this age 
wish to use in their pictorial narra- 
tive. These pictographs generally 
have enough features in common with 
the objects so that we can recognize 
their intention. They need not be ac- 
curate representations of the objects in 
order to satisfy the children. The only 


question is: Do they suggest the ob 
jects sufficiently to carry the story! 
Later, as the child’s perception ¢ 
things about him develops, he sees the 
difference between his drawing ang 
what he wishes to represent. His skilj 
in drawing has not kept pace with hi 
growing perceptions. He quickly bk 
comes dissatisfied with what he py 
duces. After this, only those who find 
delight in representation as such, cor 
tinue to have any marked interest in 
drawing. The majority do not. 
Then what happens? Usually whe 
this period of dissatisfaction arrive 
(at about the end of the third year in 
school) we lay aside the narrative 
drawing and try to teach the childra 
to make drawings which look like 
jects, by placing objects before then 
for direct observation and _ record 
Logically this plan is all right, but 
usually the motive of a desire to tel 
Tsolated thing 
Life has 


something has gone. 
take the place of narrative. 
gone out of the work. 

There are two practical remedies 
for this situation. They are not new, 
Their value has already been proved 
by many, but they are worth repeating 

The first is to anticipate and pre 
pare for this time of discovery and 
disappointment, by improving the pi¢ 
tograph in some systematic way ® 
that when children reach the fourt 
year in school their drawings will net 
be so unsatisfactory. This has bee 
done successfully by selecting a few 
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pictographs which the children use 
most frequently or which are most in- 
terpretative of a wide range of objects 
and developing these so that the chil- 
dren can draw them confidently and 
well with the utmost facility. 

This way of developing skill differs 
essentially from that of industrious 
drawing directly from objects. It be- 
gins with some symbol which the pu- 
pil has already invented and is using. 
It improves this symbol systematically 
by items gained from nature and from 
the drawings of others. In this way 
the child continues to use his symbol 
as confidently as ever from memory, 
but each day or week some new bit of 
knowledge regarding the object which 
that symbol represents is assimilated 
and reappears in the drawing. This 
accumulation of knowledge regarding 
any particular form may continue in- 
definitely, so that even in the art school 
we are systematically adding to our 
knowledge of how to draw the human 
figure by studying its anatomy and by 
observing how the masters have drawn 
and composed it. 


It is not necessary to learn in this 
detailed fashion every object which 
one desires to draw. Indeed, ten or 
twelve typical forms thoroughly mas— 
tered so that they can be drawn from 
imagination in any position, are suf- 
ficient to serve as interpretations of 
nearly all others. The reason for de- 
veloping these mental images of a few 
objects is that even when we think 
that we are drawing from nature, we 
are really drawing, more than we real- 
ize, from memories, and less than we 
realize from the perceptions of the 
moment. In fact, without a store of 
definite mental images, we can seldom 
organize and use the immediate im- 


pressions which we receive from ob- 
jects before us. We are lost in their 
complexity. Therefore an important 
part of learning to draw is the syste- 
matic development of memories of ob- 
jects, definite mental images of them 
based on knowledge—so that these 
images are usable. 

Creative work in drawing is pos- 
sible only when there is an accumu- 
lated store of mental images, known 
forms which constitute a vocabulary 
for free use. We may not care to go 
as far in this direction as did the Jap- 
anese. Nevertheless, much of their 
facility and style, which can never 
come without facility, is due to their 
perfectly definite vocabulary of forms, 
of the strokes which represent the 
bamboo, of the eight types of lines for 
representing rocks and mountains, and 
the twelve styles of brush strokes for 
painting trees. 

We used to fear that any of this 
teaching of definite forms would hin- 
der original observation. We are 
learning, however, that in art as well 
as in science and literature, the ac- 
quirement of good ways that already 
exist for seeing and recording, is often 
the best way for us to find out how 
to see and record in our own way. 
Experiments show that systematic im- 
provement of the symbols which chil- 
dren use, can be begun profitably quite 
early in the second grade. By profit- 
ably I mean that the results increase 
the freedom of narrative drawing. 
This systematie study should not take 
the place of free drawing, but accom- 
pany and reenforce it. 

A second factor in meeting the 
changed situation which becomes evi- 
dent near the end of the third grade, 
is to keep up the essential motive for 
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drawing, namely, an interest in telling 
something with the pencil or brush. 
By that, I mean something that is of 
direct interest to the individual who 
is doing the drawing. 

In bringing this about we specialists 
are at a distinct disadvantage. What 
interests us does not always interest 
those for whom art will always be a 
secondary matter. For them, direct 
interest in form and color as such, is 
seldom sufficient to urge them to rep- 
resent things. We need to know their 
points of view and to invoke their 
interests. 

Some of the sources of these inter- 
ests are as follows. The natural sci- 
ences in connection with which draw- 
ing is used as a means of investigation 
and record of observation. These in- 
vestigations appear to awaken more 
interest in forms when they are car- 
ried on under the suggestion of spe- 
cific questions than when children are 
merely asked to draw what they see. 
Children who show no interest or con- 
fidence when asked to draw an apple 
leaf are likely to display both when 
asked to show, with a pencil hard and 
sharp enough to tell the truth, ‘just 
how the margin of an apple leaf dif- 
fers from that of an elm leaf. They 
are also frequently enthusiastic in re- 
porting some personal interest, for in- 
stance in describing, by sketches, some 
distinctly individual investigation or 
experience. 

Work in construction appeals to the 
interest of another group. They are 
quite ready to describe items relating 
to radio outfits, to automobiles and 
aeroplanes, to camp outfits, ete. When 
they see how much clearer their dia- 
grams can be made by the use of shop 
conventions of drawing, they willingly 
adopt these conventions. 


Illustration in connection with 
school subjects and other experiences, 
appeals to many. These frequently 
require knowledge of effects of dig 
tance, position, solidity, and illumi. 
nation, in connection with the 
to be told. These pictorial effects are 
required in order that the description 
may be satisfactory. The narrative 
interest dominates. 

We art teachers are frequently told, 
and we ourselves sometimes say, that 
drawing which arises from  theg 
other interests is not art, that it should 
be left to the teachers of science and 
constructive work, so that we may give 
our attention to the neglected field of 
aesthetic expression. I think that this 
alluring theory is a mistake, even 
from the point of view of aesthetic 
training. When one draws a thing 
for any purpose whatever, he estab 
lishes a new intimacy with it, a new 
relation to it. This new association 
with reality generally has some aes 
thetic quality. This was well expressed 
as regards shop drawing, in an até 
dress given from this platform nearly 
twenty years ago by Mr. Milton P. 
Higgins. He said: 

“T have intimated that the realm of 
art and of beauty may be different 
from beauty for the poet or the land 
scape artist. For example, take a 
machine designer, one who has not 
only the scientific knowledge necessary 
for his profession as an engineer, but 
one who has the sense and the spirit 
of art and beauty as it bears upon his 
particular work. His creations cannot 
be decorated with beautiful forms, nor 
with colors made harmonious by selee 
tion and combination. His produet, 
the work of his hand, must stand out 
in a single flat tone. The surfaces 
may be beautifully soft, but they must 
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not shine. His work cannot be made 
beautiful because he has introduced 
grace and beauty from all the sweep- 

curves of nature; the architect 
may have such a privilege as this, but 
ast the mechanical engineer. The 
machine designer must be confined to 
the absolute decree to do nothing 
solely for beauty or ornamentation ; 
every line must be a line of utility and 
strength. 

“Still, his work should be beautiful, 
not ugly. The inevitable law of good 
construction is the basis of all his 
work, but he is by no means insensible 
to beauty as an element very impor- 
tant in his work. Such a designer is 
confined for the production of beauty 
almost exclusively to the nice form of 
minor parts of the structure as a 
whole. . . . To build things of wood 
and stone and metal in order to test 
them, and to prove which one is best 
and fittest, requires too much waste of 
time and material. But the realm of 
experimentation that is possible with 
a pencil is wonderful and fascinating ; 
it is almost as unlimited as is thought 
itself. 

“T have asked myself, from whence 
comes this fascination as we find it in 
the shops; and I think it is because 
through the art of drawing, by delin- 
eating and by designing, the mechanic 
himself becomes a creator of things. 
He not only learns to see things ema- 
nating from others clearly, but behold, 
he finds he can express his own ideas 
to himself and to others, and above all 
he recognizes that they are his own 
evolution.” 


“For mechanics of all grades and 


ranks the habit of sketching and draw- 
ing becomes a great developing force. 
For a mechanic drawing becomes the 
avenue out of himself into the uni- 
verse. He is not only learning about 
other people and other things, as we 
do in the study of history and geogra- 
phy, but he is revealing himself to 
himself and to others, and the things 
revealed are new,—new to him and 
new to the world. This, to him, is the 
inspiring quality of his work.”—Re- 
printed from the 68th Annual Report 
of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation. 


There is a close relationship between 
recording facts and expressing emo- 
tions. Drawing is a language. Its 
use in ordinary experiences may be 
the best preparation for ability to use 
it for expressing extraordinary experi- 
ences. It is difficult to write poetry 
in a language which we have not yet 
learned to use for common communi- 
cation. Perhaps one is most likely to 
appreciate the wider range of interests 
which a language may convey, if he 
has first used it to record his own. If 
we relinquish the broader meaning of 
art in our desire to forward what is 
preeminently aesthetic, we shall find 
that we have lost something which is 
vital in even the highest manifesta- 
tions of fine art. 

One prerequisite for-creative work 
in drawing is that the one who draws 
shall have something specific to say, 
something that is of personal interest 
to him. The result may not always 
be artistically creative, but it will be 
creative along the lines of individual 
interests. 
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[Acknowledgment is made to Josiah H. Penniman’s “A Book About the English Bible» 
Richard C. Moulton’s “Modern Reader’s Bible,” and other works.] 


gn7—"*HE Psalms consist of a 
a collection of religious lyr- 

ical poems by different 
authors and of different 
dates). Many of the 
Psalms were composed at 
a very early period and 
all of them have survived by selection 
because of their excellence. Lyric 
poetry originally meant poetry com- 
posed for accompaniment on the lyre. 
The term, however, has continued, 
taken on a much wider significance 
and lost its precision of meaning. 
Professor Barrett Wendell, of Har- 
vard, in defining lyrical poetry once 
divided it into four groups: 

1. Poems intended for musical 
accompaniment. 

2. Poems whose conventional form 
is traceable to former musical 
conditions. 

3. Poems which appeal to the ear 
as subtly musical. 

4. Poems which are expressive of 
the personal emotions of the 
author. 

Poetry as well as music had its 
origin in the march or the dance. In 
order to emphasize the more promi- 
nent, though theoretically no heavier 
tread of the left foot, clapping of the 
hands was probably first used and was 
followed by the invention of some 
crude form of drum for the purpose. 
The division of the time into equal 


parts by the clapping of the hands or 
the beating of the drum gave rise to 
rhythmical movement in both poetry 
and in music. Some scholars are thus 
of the opinion that the earliest form 
of musical instrument was the drum, 
although others hold that the horn or 
trumpet was the earlier instrument, 
At any rate, out of the drum the lyre 
was gradually evolved. The Greek 
legend about the origin of the lyre is 
that the god Apollo invented it by 
scooping out the flesh from a tortoise 
shell and stringing the shell with the 
tendons of the animal itself. Morse, 
a distinguished modern archaeologist, 
discovered ancient Aztec manuscripts 
in which there was a crude drawing 
of a musician beating upon a tortoise- 
shell drum. 

Whatever the origin of the lyre, we 
know that the Psalms were intended 
to be accompanied by some instru 
ment of the kind, whether we call it 
timbrel, harp, lyre, lute, psaltery, or 
by some other name, and that the 
Psalms belong to our first class of lyri- 
cal poetry—poems intended for mu 
sical accompaniment. The Psalms as 
we have them are believed to have 
formed the liturgy or song service of 
the second temple, although we should 
remember that many of them were of 
a much older date and may have been 
the folk-songs. so to speak, of a primi- 
tive religious Hebrew people, used to 
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express their emotions on various im- 

rtant occasions. The first temple 
was destroved by Nebuchadnezzar just 
before the Babylonian Captivity, 605- 
536 B. C. After the restoration of 
the Jewish state by a decree of Cyrus 
the Great, who began to reign over 
the Persians about 559 B. C., the sec- 
ond temple was begun but not finished 
until a later reign. This temple was 
partly reconstructed by Herod the 
Great in 20 B. C., and was finally 
destroyed by the Romans under Titus 
in 70 A. D. 

The Psalms as sung in the second 
temple are usually given as 150 in 
number and divided in the Hebrew 
into five groups: 1-41, 42-72, 73-89, 
90-106, 107-150. Each of these di- 
visions ends with a doxology or short 
song of praise of Jehovah, but the dox- 
ologies at the close of 72 and 106 are 
parts of the poems themselves, while 
the others are not. For this reason, 
among others, scholars are inclined to 
aceept the tradition of the Rabbis, that 
the division has been imitated from 
the Pentateuch or first five books of 
the Bible, and so to separate the 
Psalms into three groups as the natu- 
ral divisions: 1-41, 42-89, 90-150. 

The first division consists of Psalms 
almost all of which are attributed to 
David. In the second division there 
are some Psalms of David between 
two groups of Asaph. If these Psalms 
of David are transposed to a position 
immediately after 41, the second di- 
vision will consist of Psalms of David, 
The Sons of Korah, Asaph, and a few 
other authors in succession. The third 
division contains the Great Chorals 
and Liturgies of uncertain authorship. 
Scholars do not agree on the exact di- 
vision and numbering of the Psalms. 


The sources of their information are 
the Hebrew manuscripts, the Greek 
translation called Septuagint, or the 
Latin translation called Vulgate. This 
fact will account for a slight differ- 
ence in the classification of the Psalms 
in the Bibles of various churches. 

Of the 150 Psalms, 73 are attrib- 
uted to David, 12 to Asaph, 11 to the 
Sons of Korah, 2 to Solomon, 1 to 
Moses, 1 to Ethan, and 50 are anony- 
mous. 

While all the Psalms are of interest 
to us, some of them have a special in- 
terest. For example, the group 113- 
118 is called the Egyptian Hallel. 
These Psalms consist of songs of praise 
of Jehovah and of gratitude for the 
deliverance out of Egypt. They are 
sung by the Jews at the celebration of 
the Passover, Pentecost, Tabernacles, 
Dedication, and New Moons, except 
New Year. They have an added sa- 
cred interest for Christians because it 
is believed that they were the “hymn” 
sung by the Christ and his disciples 
at the Last Supper, the evening before 
the crucifixion (Matthew 26: 30). 

Psalms 120-134 are called Songs of 
Ascents and are supposed to have been 
sung by the Jewish people on their 
annual pilgrimages up to Jerusalem. 
Psalm 24 is especially interesting be- 
cause it is thought to have been com- 
posed by David at the very height of 
his career,when, after years of strug- 
gle and warfare, he finally entered 
Jerusalem in triumph. It was for 
dancing violently before Jehovah on 
the occasion, that he was rebuked by 
his wife Michal, Saul’s daughter. 

It is only within recent times that 
much attention has been given to the 
literary structure of the Psalms. Be- 
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fore that time there was little distinc- 
tion made between prose and poetry. 

The reader has often wondered, as 
I have done, at the frequent changes 
of pronouns in the Psalms. One line 
of a Psalm may contain the pronoun 
“T” and be followed immediately or 
almost immediately by another line 
containing “We” or some other pro- 
noun. Modern scholars believe that 
the changes of pronouns usually indi- 
cate also changes of speakers and that 
some of the Psalms were composed in 
the form of lyrical dialogues and even 
of lyrical dramas. The dramatic 
Psalms are sometimes composed in 
stanzas. In this construction one 
stanza was sung and perhaps danced 
by a semi-chorus, and was followed 
by another stanza sung and danced 
by a second semi-chorus responsively. 
The music and the dance if used, how- 
ever, were not mere accompaniments, 
but were actual parts of the perform- 
ance. The dances were dignified and 
interpretative, and served to emphasize 
and even make visible the progress of 
the dramatic action. In ancient dra- 
matic performances the music, poetry 
and dance formed a combination of 
art, each part of which was dependent 
on the other and all of them essential 
to the fullest presentation of the sense 
and meaning. 

Poetry in most languages is ex- 
pressed by a metrical arrangement of 
words and syllables. Hebrew poetry 
does not depend so much on the met- 
rical arrangement as it does on paral- 
lelism of thought. That is, one line 
of Hebrew poetry is followed by a 
second or more, in which the thought 
of the first is expended or is compared 
or contrasted with that of the first. 
The poetic effect is thus made by the 


harmony and balance of the thought 
and sense, rather than by an artificial] 
metrical arrangement. When 

in most foreign languages is translated 
into English, it loses its poetic impreg. 
sion, but the Hebrew poetry when 
thus translated carries over its poetic 
impression into the translation, and 
the translation itself belongs to oy 
third division of lyrical } 
poems which appeal to the ear as 
subtly musical. 


In order to explain more fully the 
meaning of what I have written, I ip 
clude one of the Psalms and point ont 
the changes of scenes and speakers as 
they may be imagined from the inter 
nal evidence. 


PSALM XXIV 
(Davin’s TRIUMPH) 


I. (At the foot of the Hill) 


1st Semi-Chorus. 
The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulnes 
thereof ; 
The world and they that dwell therein. 
For he hath founded it upon the seas, 
And established it upvon the floods. 
Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord, 
And who shall stand in His holy place? 
2d Semi-Chorus. 
He that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart ; 
Who hath not lifted up his soul unto 
vanity, 
And hath not sworn deceitfully. 
He shall receive a blessing from the 
Lord, 
And righteousness from the God of his 
salvation. 
This is the generation of them that seek 
after him, 
That seek thy face, O God of Jacob. 


II. (Before the Gates) 


1st Semi-Chorus. 


Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
And be ye lifted up, ye ancient doors; 
And the King of Glory shall come ia 
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2d Semi-Chorus. 
Who is the King of Glory? 
1st Semi-Chorus. 
The Lord strong and mighty, 
The Lord mighty in battle. 
1st Semi-Chorus. 
Lift you your heads, O ye gates; 
Yea, lift them up, ye ancient doors; 
And the King of Glory shall come in. 
2d Semi-Chorus. 
Who is the King of Glory? 
1st Semi-Chorus. 
The Lord of Hosts, 
He is the King of Glory. 


(Gates open; procession enters.) 


In conclusion, it is interesting to 
know that while some of the Psalms 
were being composed, the Greek poet 
Anacreon was composing lyrics of an 
entirely different nature in the same 
quarter of the globe. The Greek has 
given us much of all that is beautiful 
in lyrical poetry expressive of mate- 
rial pleasures and transient physical 
emotions. The Hebrew has risen to 
far sublimer heights and painted for 
us in terms of enduring loveliness the 
pleasures and emotions of the spiritual 
and eternal. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF EDUCATION AGAINST 
DRUG ADDICTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES* 


J. H. Lanpman, Pu.D., J.D., J.S.D. 
THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


T is agreed that the pre- 
I vailing habit-forming drug 
addiction is a great men- 
ace to individuals and to 
society the world over. 
gored The evil has attained such 
proportions that it has 
put in peril our modern social struc- 
ture, so much so, that the situation 
is worthy of the sincere consideration 
of the statesmen of the world. This 
social pathology, with its attending 
suffering to millions of people, is so 
grave that it challenges the social engi- 
neers of the world. 

The therapeutic treatment that has 
been prescribed for this chronic world 
problem is the international restric- 
tion and regulation of the production, 
manufacture, and distribution of all 
habit-forming drugs. Efforts in this 


direction have thus far failed, due to 
the insidious machinations of those 
who profit by the vile and illicit traffic 
in them. Not until the peoples of the 
world and, particularly, their states- 
men are brought to the realization of 
the impending danger that the dope 
evil has in store for them, will they 
enter into a combined and codperative 
program to cure their common social 
disease. To assist in this great cause, 
public-minded educators have been 
advocating widespread public instruc- 
tion in the ill effects and evils 
that attend the drug habit, with a 
view toward educating the statesmen 
of the world to a realization of their 
duty to eradicate the nefarious illicit 
trade in drugs and, secondly, to edu- 
cate the people to a realization of the 
dangers that lurk in their contracting 


* Delivered before the World Conference on Narcotic Education on February 20, 1931. The 
findings and conclusions have been incorporated in the book of E. George Payne entitled, ‘““The 


Menace of Narcotic Drugs.” 
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the drug habit. It is this latter prob- 
lem that engages our attention at this 
moment. To this end, the churches, 
the homes, the social workers, the leg- 
islatures, and the schools share in the 
enterprise. Of these agencies the 
schools appear to be the most potent 
and effective. Before we can deter- 
mine the United States educational 
program in our war against habit- 
forming drugs, we must learn what 
provision for public habit-forming 
drug instruction is already made and 
to what extent the states discharge 
this duty. 

Constitutionally, by virtue of the 
Ninth and Tenth Amendments to the 
Federal Constitution, providing free 
public education is the concern of the 
individual states, or the people there- 
of. The matter of providing free 
public education is not a delegated 
power to the federal government, but 
is a reserved power of the states, or 
of their people. The states, for a 
long time, neglected to exercise this 
power and looked to their citizens to 
direct the education of their children. 
It is, however, not beyond the power 
of the states to provide compulsory 
education for the children of their re- 
spective states. Compulsory education 
laws have been enacted in every state 
of the Union and they have been sus- 
tained as constitutional. At first it 
was thought that these laws were 
an infringement of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, in that they deprived the persons 
of the respective states of their liberty, 
without due process of law. They 
were upheld, however, as _ constitu- 
tional in that they were within the 
proper exercise of the police power of 

1 State v. Bailey, 157 Ind. 324. 


the individual states, proceeding on 
the theory that the states’ future citi- 
zens must not be left uneducated! 

The police power is a principle of 
American law that the state govern. 
ments possess the right to regulate 
persons and property in the interest of 
the general welfare. It is a vague 
phrase, but, by judicial interpretation 
it has allowed a wide range of legisla. 
tion, such as factory legislation, the 
regulation of the hours of labor, and 
health laws, in addition to education 
laws. One could hardly urge that 
compulsory habit-forming drug eduea- 
tion in the states is in violation of the 
exercise of the police power of the 
states and therefore is unconstitu- 
tional. Every one of the forty-eight 
states, the District of Columbia, and 
the territories of the United States 
provide for instruction in the evil 
effects of the drug habit, except that 
Arkansas merely provides for instrue- 
tion in human physiology and hygiene, 
which might logically include habit- 
forming drug education, whereas the 
other state legislation makes specific 
reference to instruction in the evils of 
alcohol, tobacco, narcotics, stimulants 
and or drugs. Forty-three jurisdic 
tions provide for specific instruction 
in the dangers of alcohol; two provide 
specific instruction in the effects of 
tobacco; all of them, with the possible 
but not probable exception of Arkan- 
sas, provide legislation for compulsory 
nareotic education; fourteen provide 
instruction against the use of stimu 
lants, and one, namely Arizona, pro 
vides legislation against the use of 
drugs. 


If educators and statesmen alike 
are convinced of the value of a pro 
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of compulsory habit-forming 
drug education, they might well urge 
for federal subsidies or grants to the 
individual states to promote this edu- 
cational cause. Such a _ procedure 
would not be a new course. The fed- 
eral government has already subsi- 
dized the digging of state canals, 
state roads, and even state educational 
programs. The Morrill Act of 1862, 
providing for the establishment of 
state universities, was one of the ear- 
liest incidents of the generosity of the 
federal government toward the states. 
In more recent times, the Smith-Lever 
Act of 1914, among other agricultural 
programs, extended the work of edu- 
eation in agriculture in the agricul- 
tural colleges of the states, and the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Education 
Act of 1917 appropriated federal 
funds to aid the states in teaching 
trades, industrial subjects and home 
economics. Such behavior on the part 
of the federal government, which is 
tantamount to its interference in the 
police power of the state, has been up- 
held as constitutional.? 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection, the confusion that some of 
our state legislators suffer from in re- 
gard to the distinctions among nar- 
cotics, stimulants and drugs, and in 
regard to the classification of alcohol 
and tobacco. Perhaps, pharmacolo- 
gists are none the clearer as to the dis- 
tinction among these drugs, since no 
drug has one exclusive therapeutic 
effect upon the human body. A me- 
dicament may have a depressant, a 
narcotic, a stimulant, an emetic, and 
any number of other therapeutic ef- 
fects upon the same individual at the 
same time. Then again, the effect 

2 Mass. v. Mellon, 262 U. S. 447. 
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may vary with the dosage and with 
the idiosyneracies of the individual. 
Perhaps the phrase “detrimental habit- 
forming drugs” would be a more aceu- 
rate descriptive legal term for that 
which we are trying to combat in nar- 
cotic education. Fortunately, the con- 
fusion in terms in the education laws 
does not create a similar situation in 
the actual teaching of habit-forming 
drug evils. It is only a question 
of using the proper terminology for 
what is actually intended. Certainly, 
employing the word “drug” as a syno- 
nym for “narcotic,” as is manifest in 
the Arizona law, is scientifically im- 
proper. Yet, making special mention 
of “aleohol” and “tobacco,” in addi- 
tion to the terms “narcotic” and “stim- 
ulant,” is justifiable, since ‘‘aleohol” 
is a stimulant, a narcotic, and a de- 
pressant among other qualities, and 
“tobacco” unites the qualities of a 
sedative, a narcotic, an emetic and 
a diuretic with other qualities.® 
Thirty-seven jurisdictions provide 
for compulsory habit-forming drug 
education in all of the schools main- 
tained in part or in whole by state 
funds; ten in public elementary 
schools; one in the public high schools; 
six in the public normal schools; and 
three in the public military and naval 
academies or public colleges and uni- 
versities. Of course, it must be re- 
membered where state legislation of 
the thirty-two jurisdictions provide for 
compulsory habit-forming drug educa- 
tion in the public schools, the term 
publie school would include the public 
elementary, junior high, senior high 
and normal schools, and public col- 
leges and. universities, if any. 
Practically speaking, since a mini- 


8 For a scientific and authoritative account of drugs, consult the United States Pharmacopoeia. 
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mum of the state’s citizens attends the 
state university and a maximum of 
the state’s citizens attends the elemen- 
tary schools and the high schools, edu- 
cators, if they endorse the program of 
compulsory habit-forming drug educa- 
tion, must concentrate on these latter 
institutions as media of conveying to 
the American public the evils that at- 
tend the drug habit. It has been dis- 
covered, however, that in the life his- 
tories of drug addicts, the habit was 
acquired after the junior high school 
age, and even after the senior high 
school age. This state of affairs is 
alarming to some educators. The 
problem of drug addiction is one of 
later adolescence.* How can the edu- 
cator reach these people? Compara- 
tively few attend college, and even 
there the instruction in the evil con- 
sequences of drug addiction is grossly 
neglected. 

The problem of the educator, there- 
fore, is: Can we develop such atti- 
tudes in the individual during his ele- 
mentary and high school life so that 
they will effect an aversion to the ac- 
quisition of the drug habit in later 
adolescent life? Adolescence is a most 
trying period in the life of the indi- 
vidual. It is marked by strong emo- 
tions, impulses, disillusionments, and 
terminates, when successful, in a re- 
adjustment to the realities of life. It 
is during this period of transition in 
life that the individual is most suscep- 
tible to the acquisition of the drug 
habit, as one attempts to make the 
necessary readjustments in one’s per- 
sonality. We practice our professions 
after we complete our training in the 
respective professional schools. We 


observe the religious faiths of our 
rents after we leave their homes, B 
the same token, it would be reasonable 
to believe that the knowledge concerp. 
ing habit-forming drugs that children 
acquired during childhood, they would 
well employ during the stress and 
strain of later adolescence.® 


Granted that an American policy of 
compulsory habit-forming drug educa- 
tion is accepted, an analysis of its preg 
ent legislation manifests these serious 
shortcomings. First, only six states 
provide for habit-forming drug eduea- 
tion in their normal schools. Of 
course, thirty-seven states provide such 
education in their public schools, and 
it might be argued that the term “pub 
lic school” includes the “public normal 
school.” In common parlance that is 
not so. To avoid the issue, the state 
statutes should be altered to provide 
specifically for such education in their 
public normal schools. Such a provi- 
sion is well recommended to protect 
the adolescent youths attending the 
normal schools and to equip these pro 
spective teachers with the necessary 
knowledge of drugs to transmit to 
their future pupils of the elementary 
schools. The school teacher is the 
crux of the success of the entire pro 
gram of compulsory habit-forming 
drug education. This program can be 
no more successful than the success 
with which the school teacher teaches 
the fundamentals of drugs to her 
pupils. 

To be doubly certain of the public 
school teacher’s equipment to teach the 
evils of the drug habit to her pupils, 
the normal school curriculum must 
make provision for such instruction 


4 E. G. Payne, quoting F. Thrasher, “Narcotic Drugs in Social Education,’’ Narcotic Bduca- 


tion, Jan. 1931, p. 54. 
5 Note 4, pp. 54-57. 
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and the teachers’ examinations for 
licensing to teach should have ques- 
tions on this important social ques- 
tion. Only ten states have legislation 
requiring questioning on drugs in the 
teachers’ examinations for licensing 
to teach in the respective states. Every 
state should have such legislative pro- 
vision. 

Let us now inquire to what extent 
the existing laws in drug education 
are enforced. It is one thing to enact 
appropriate legislation, it is another 
thing to enforce it. Dr. E. George 
Payne appreciated this distinction and 
essayed to answer this question. He 
had five thousand questionnaires sent 
to school administrators throughout 
the country, but only seven hundred 
four replied. JI venture the opinion 
that many of those who did not reply 
did so because they were embarrassed 
to know that they were violating their 
state drug education law and there- 
fore would not commit themselves. Of 
those who replied, two hundred five 
admitted that they did not include 
habit-forming drug education in their 
curricula. I believe that many of 
these administrators are unknowingly 
violating the law, and the citizens of 
these states just as ignorantly do not 
compel this type of education. Where 
this type of education was offered, two 
hundred fifty-one replied that it was 
offered in the senior high school, three 
hundred ten in the junior high school, 
and four hundred thirty-three in the 
grades. 

The investigation further showed 
that the drug education was offered 
primarily in connection with hygiene 
and physiology, as is prescribed by 


law in most instances. Two hundred 
seventy-two replied that it was incor- 
porated with the course in hygiene, 
and two hundred forty-seven replied 
that it was incorporated with the 
course in physiology. 

The guilt of failing to enforce the 
drug education laws rests with the 
school administrators, who intention- 
ally or unintentionally neglect to en- 
force them, and with the citizens who 
neglect to compel these administrators 
to perform their duty. The citizens 
of the states have at their disposal the 
remedy of mandamus to have these 
laws enforced. This writ or order is 
issued by the court commanding an 
official to do some specified ministerial 
act which he is under legal duty to 
perform.? It is interesting to note 
that Wisconsin permits parents to de- 
termine whether their children should 
take this instruction in habit-forming 
drugs. 

Several of the existing drug educa- 
tion statutes provide punishment for 
officials who refuse, fail, or neglect to 
enforce them. Colorado, the District 
of Columbia and Territories, New 
Mexico and North Carolina, South 
Carolina and West Virginia visit the 
severe punishment of removal from 
office upon the proper authority for 
guilt in this matter. Other states are 
more lenient for this transgression of 
the law. The guilty school officer in 
Illinois is fined five to twenty-five dol- 
lars for each offense, in New Hamp- 
shire two hundred dollars, and in 
Washington one hundred dollars. 
There are other states that insure the 
execution of the drug education laws 
by withholding state appropriations 
for the maintenance of the culpable 


6 Reported in ‘‘Narcotics and Education,” Narcotic Education, October, 1930, p. 42. 
1 People ex rel. Harris, 149 N. Y. 26. In re Zabriskie, 118 Misc. 471. 
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schools. This situation is so in the 
states of Connecticut, New Jersey, 
New York, Oregon, South Dakota and 
Washington. 
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A HANDFUL OF SPANISH 


Water Vincent KAULFERS 


DEPARTMENT OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
LONG BEACH JUNIOR COLLEGE, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


FERHAPS you have been 
P in Cordova on a late sum- 

mer’s afternoon, and hav- 
ing passed the hottest 
hours of the day in the 
cool seclusion of the vast 
Cathedral or Mezquita 
chose the crimson Andalusian twilight 
for a promenade over the Roman 
bridge that spans the ochre-tinted wa- 
ters of the Guadalquivir. If so, you 
probably ended the day’s sight-seeing, 
as usual, at some al fresco café, and 
summoned the waiter by beating the 
palms of your hands vigorously to- 
gether three times, and crying, Va! 
Va! Then you noticed how like the 
genie in the tale of “Alladin and the 
Wonderful Lamp,” he suddenly ap- 
peared in the doorway, dressed in 
tuxedo—money-belt around the waist, 
a siphon bottle in one hand, a white 
linen towel in the other—answering 
your call with a gay Alla voy! Alla 
voy! 

As you relaxed amid the potted 
plants and shrubs on the side-walk, 
with a vase-like glass of vermouth on 
the table, and a stuffed green olive, 
impaled on a toothpick, in hand, you 
probably wandered in faney back to 
those enchanted days of Roman and 
Moorish grandeur, when Cordova was 


a capital of a million inhabitants, and 
her ten thousand students and profes- 
sors—equal in number to one-seventh 
of the city’s present population— 
could walk over her paved streets at 
night in a straight line for ten miles, 
guided by the rays of public lamps. 
And in the eestacy of this romantic 
reverie, it may have occurred to you 
that the very gesture by which you 
called the waiter was but another con- 
tribution of the Kaliphs and Emirs to 
Spain—a contribution even more liv- 
ing than the great Mosque of Cordova 
with its marble forest of eight hun- 
dred palm-shaped columns. 

Perhaps you have been in Madrid 
on a late day in June, and having 
learned that the Hermanos Quintero 
were presenting a new play, decided 
to attend the Aleézar and see Maria 
Fernandez in the title role. And 
shortly before the opening curtain at 
fifteen of eleven, you discovered that 
the gentleman in front was Don Man- 
uel with whom you had spent many 
agreeable hours over the jicaras de 
chocolate at Sanborne’s in Mexico 
City. You naturally approached him, 
prepared to shake hands and to ex- 
press your keen delight in this unan- 
ticipated pleasure; but so boundless 
was his joy that he insisted upon plac- 
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ing both arms around you—the left 
over your right shoulder, the right 
around your waist—and patting you 
upon the back! Overwhelmed by this 
demonstration of affection, you did 
not realize for a moment that this em- 
brace, so typically Mexican, is at bot- 
tom a genuine Castilian gesture. Only 
months later, in the privacy of your 
own study, while reading in old Span- 
ish the Ballad of My Cid, did you 
discover that this gesture, now more 
Mexican than Spanish, actually pre- 
vailed in Castile more than seven cen- 
turies ago! 

After a delightful hour of reminis- 
cences with your friend, perhaps in 
the Café Suizzo on the Puerta del Sol, 
over little cups of delicately sweet- 
ened chocolate, smooth and thick like 
whipped cream, into which you dipped 
the crisp brown churres that had just 
been drawn from the bubbling oil of 
the baker’s pan, you heard the clock 
on the tower of the Ministerio de Gob- 
ernacio'n strike two, and realizing that 
Julio was waiting in the car, you ex- 
tended your hand in a friendly ges- 
ture of farewell. If you observed 
closely, you remember that Manuel 
did not shake hands in the conven- 
tional Yankee manner. He held his 
hand horizontally instead of vertically, 
with the palm facing the floor, so that 
the grip extended only to the fingers. 
Absorbed in reflection upon this un- 
usual handclasp, you probably guessed, 
while waiting for the watchman to 
unlock the street doors of the Hotel de 
Paris, that this gesture comes from 
the ancient custom of kissing the 
hands of the nobles and clergy, and 
therefore logically retains the form of 


- clasp appropriate to its original pur- 


pose. Realizing this, you readily ap- 
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preciated why the handshake tends to 
be a more formal salutation abroad, 
and why among close acquaintances 
it is apt to be supplanted by a more 
intimate form of embrace. 

And so, in the course of your go 
journ in Spain, intrigued by incidents 
such as these, you may have acquired 
a special interest in gesticular speech, 
even to the extent of making the study 
of gestures your favorite hobby. If 
so, the diversion probably became the 
most fascinating and enlightening of 
your avocational pursuits, for you soon 
discovered that gestures are not mere 
random movements, but a definite 
form of visual communication, repre 
senting a long historical evolution, 
serving definite grammatical fune 
tions, and revealing by their nature 
the linguistic psychology of the people. 
Thus you were not a little pleased to 
find that the Spanish word for size 
(tamano) is really a corruption of the 
two words tal and mano, meaning 
“such a hand,” and therefore seems to 
have originated in the age-old gesture 
for so big. 

Neither could you help being im- 
pressed by the poetic symbolism asso 
ciated with even the most grotesque 
movements. A no less homely gesture 
than that for annoyed impatience or 
vexed intolerance, which the Spaniard 
executes by thrusting the right fore 
arm briskly outward and downward, 
away from the breast, seems to bear 
the metaphoric significance of “cast 
from the heart,” for it is not unlike 
the American Indian sign for base, 
mean, vile, or abandon which carries 
the same connotation. 


‘Indeed, if you had previously stud- 
ied the Universal Indian Sign Lan- 


guage, you were surprised repeatedly 
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by the resemblances between the ges- 
tures of the Spaniard and those of the 
Red Man. For example, you observed 
that in the sign for the emphatic affir- 
mative or “yes,” the former usually 
employs, instead of our conventional 
nodding of the head, a vertical oscilla- 
tion of the right forearm from the 
shoulder level to the waist, with the 
index finger extended but remaining 
fingers clenched ; and at the same time 
you noted that the American Indian 
employs a very similar oscillation of 
the extended second finger from the 
wrist. At the moment, however, it 
may not have occurred to you that 
both signs probably originated in the 
same symbolic concept, namely, that 
of “bowing the head and shoulders,” 
which in the case of the Universal In- 
dian Sign Language is definitely 
known to be the basic connotation. 
In some instances, indeed, the simi- 
larities between the Indian and Span- 
ish gestures may have appeared so 
marked as to arouse your suspicion 
whether some of the signs had not been 
transplanted from the New World to 
the Old, especially since the Spanish 
explorers were so deeply impressed 
with the intelligible signs of the na- 
tives that Coronado, writing in his 
Journal of 1540 of the Tonkawa or 
Comanche tribes in western Texas, re- 
marked: “Although they conversed 
by means of signs, they made them- 
selves understood so well that there 
was no need of an interpreter”; and 
Cabeza de Vaca in 1528 reported the 
Indians of Tampa Bay to be so skilled 
in the use of signs that in his journey- 
ing for eight subsequent years in 
Texas and Mexico, through a Babel 
of dissimilar tongues, he nevertheless 
questioned and received answers of the 


Indians by signs “. . . just as if they 
spoke our language and we theirs.” 

But if you rejected this hypothesis 
as untenable, which in all probability 
it is, you still found the comparison of 
interest as indicating how human 
minds separated by eons of time, in 
remote parts of the globe, and with 
diverse social and economic environ- 
ments, nevertheless shared enough in 
common to express their mental con- 
figurations through seemingly related 
gestures. And if the comparison 
yielded no scientific evidence, it suf- 
ficed at least to call attention to the 
basic symbolism in which most ges- 
tures are originally conceived, and to 
demonstrate the linguistic function 
which they continue to serve in collo- 
quial speech. Thus, if the Spanish 
peasant wishes to indicate that some- 
one is drunk, or overly fond of drink, 
he says “Hsta....” (He ....is) 
or “Le gusta....” (He likes....), 
completing the sentence by throwing 
back the head and touching the mouth 
with the thumb of the clenched fist— 
the thumb and index finger alone be- 
ing extended—as in tilting a bottle to 
the lips. 

Similarly, when the Spanish mother 
desires to warn her offspring of chas- 
tisement, she exclaims, “Te voy a 
dar...!” (I’m going to give you. .!), 
leaving the stern gaze from under her 
eyebrows, and the sinister oscillation 
of her open palm, horizontally back 
and forth at the breast level, or 
obliquely in front of the nose, to sug- 
gest to the culprit just what form of 
remuneration to expect. Or again, 
when the young picaro wishes after- 
wards to describe to his comrades the 
terrible rage into which his parent 
flew, he does so both effectively and 
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picturesquely by exclaiming, “Tenia 
cara asi....! !’” (She had a face like 


incident by frowning hideously into 
the open palm of his hand, just as if 
he were staring into the oval glass of 
a boudoir mirror. 


If your sojourn in Spain was not 
too hurried, you did not fail to observe 
the infinite variety of gestures that 
supplement or replace oral speech in 
imperative expressions of wish or com- 
mand. Dogs, for example, are called 
by a loud clicking of the tip of the 
tongue against the alveoli, and the ges- 
ture of rubbing the tip of the right 
index finger against the ball of the 
thumb. Identically the same gesture 
applies in summoning cats, except that 
the clicking of the tongues is replaced 
by the call, “ bis, bis bis!”—in some 
localities, “ miz, miz, miz!’”’ — pro- 
nounced with a marked onomatopoetic 
hissing of the s.' 

In shooing away children or animals 
the gesture is a rapid snapping of the 
middle finger against the ball of the 
thumb, executed with the palm facing 
down, and accompanied by a gradual 
thrust of the arm toward the subjects 
addressed, and cries of Va! Vaya! 
or Fuera! (Seat! Go on! Get out!). 

If your observations were minute, 
you were fascinated by the many em- 
phatic and expository-descriptive ges- 
tures that accompany colloquial dis- 
course. Sudden recall is expressed by 
simultaneously placing the left hand 
on the top of the head, and the right 
hand on the heart, and exclaiming 
Jestis! Dios mio! or some similar 
ejaculation. Displeasure or disgust 


with the performance of an individyg] 
is indicated by the “aplauso de witag’ 
or “applause of the nails.” The 

ers are here gathered tightly about the 
thumb of each hand in such a way 
that when the tips are brought briskly 
together by a rapid horizontal move 
ment, back and forth, of the fo 

an audible clicking of the nails jg 
produced. 

To this category belong also the 
signs for enmity, greed, theft, medita- 
tion, crowd, and magnetism. A state 
of anger between two people is indi- 
cated by beating together simultane 
ously the nails and knuckles of the 
thumbs, and exclaiming “Estan agi 

.” (They are like this...) 

Greed or miserliness is shown by 
the clenched fist with the thumb on 
top, and arm extended forward, pare- 
lel to the floor. Executed with a brisk 
grasping movement of the hand and 
forearm, the gesture usually serves as 
the complement of such an expression 
as “Hombre asi. . .” (A man like 

An act of robbery or theft is de 
scribed by the gesture of nabbing: 
With the forearm extended upward 
and forward at an oblique angle to 
the body, and the palm open—facing 
forward —and fingers relaxed, the 
hand is lowered briskly from the 
wrist. On the downward sweep the 
thumb, index, and middle fingers are 
stretched forward as in the act of nab 
bing, and then brought tightly te 
gether so that they touch the ball of 
the thumb on completion of the 
stroke. 

The sign for a dense crowd of 


1 It is possible that this variation shows the influence of Teutonic immigration—the German 


call being ‘‘meetz, meetz, meetz!"’ 


2 The fists are tight’y clenched in this gesture, and the action is confined mainly to @ rapid 
horizontal movement, back and forth, of the forearms. 
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people is the semiclenched hand 
(palm facing up) with the finger tips 
touching the ball of the thumb. The 
movement is very minute, consisting 
mainly of a rapid alternate extension 
and contraction of the fingers about 
the thumb as a nucleus, and generally 
follows the expression “gente asi...” 
(people like this...). Much the same 
gesture is used to describe a very at- 
tractive or magnetic person, the essen- 
tial difference being in a wider exten- 
sion of the fingers and in somewhat a 
slower rate of movement. 


For pensiveness, meditation, or re- 
flection the gesture is commonly that 
of placing the index finger of the left 
hand snug against the left side of the 
nose, and the thumb under the chin, 
so that the remaining fingers partially 
eclipse the mouth. When the gesture 
is prolonged, the right hand is ordi- 
narily placed under the elbow of the 


left arm to reinforce it as a support 
for the head. 


Among many Spaniards delibera- 
tion and reflection are also expressed 
by clicking the right thumb nail 
against the upper teeth. This is done 
by bracing the nail against the inner 
rim of the incisors, and then pressing 
the thumb upward and outward (the 
remaining fingers being clenched), us- 
ing a brisk movement of the wrist. 
The audible click produced by the 
elastic recoil of the nail as it grazes 
the edge of the teeth is closely related 
to the American snapping of the 
thumb and third finger during impa- 
tient efforts at recall. As in the latter 
case, the “picking” of the upper teeth 
is ordinarily repeated two or three 
times, 

Among the quainter and more 
uniquely interesting gestures are un- 


doubtedly those of santification, of co- 
quetry, and of farewell. The santi- 
guamiento consists in making the sign 
of the cross by touching successively 
with the tips of the fingers of the 
right hand the middle of the forehead, 
center of the chest, and left and right 
shoulders. It is employed most fre- 
quently by the peasantry on passing 
before a church, chapel, altar, or other 
holy place; on boarding vehicles and 
dismounting from them; and humor- 
ously in informal discourse, to indi- 
cate shocked surprise or a feigned in- 
jury to the moral sense. In the latter 
case it is usually associated with such 
expressions as “Jestis!” or “Ave Maria 
Purisima!” 

In some parts of Spain, especially 
the south, an abbreviated form of the 
santiguamiento is employed on yawn- 
ing as a means of preventing the devil 
from entering the body. The gesture 
is then executed immediately before, 
or in the act of opening the mouth, 
and consists in a rapid crossing of the 
lips with the index finger of the right 
hand. The same sign is also exe- 
cuted over the toes as a means of 
facilitating the recovery of a foot or 
leg that has fallen asleep. In this 
case, however, the finger is usually 
moistened on the tongue before exe- 
cuting the gesture. 

Surprising as it undoubtedly first 
seemed to you, flirtation in Spain is 
rarely suggested by the coquetish 
winking of the eye, so common in our 
land, but by an alternate raising and 
lowering of the eyebrows, supple- 
mented at times by an alluring roll of 
the eyes. Indeed, even the common 
signs for hello and goodbye you found 
were different. Thus on the late sum- 
mer morning of your departure from 
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Cadiz, as you stood alone at the stern 
of the vessel, beholding the great Rock 
of Gibraltar slowly melt into the sea 
again, silently as it had risen on the 
violet dawn of your arrival, you 
raised a friendly hand in a lingering 
farewell to the Elysian Fields of the 
Ancients. But it was not with con- 
ventional gesture of the New World, 


so like the Spaniard’s way of beckon. 
ing, that you spake adieu. Nay, it 
was with the palm facing in, and the 
fingers waving back and forth toward, 
not from you, that you bade the land 
of the Cid, of Don Juan, and of the 
immortal Don Quixote a _ genuine 
Spanish Adiés! 


THE TEACHER LOOKS AT HER CLASS 


We are their foster mothers; we must win them 

To larger life, to wider, lovelier views. 

Through our own thought and spirit, we must lead them 
Into the best, humanity has known. 

The past we show them, with its mighty struggles; 
The present we interpret to their minds, 

And with strained vision, toward the future yearning, 
We point them to the coming day’s sunrise. 


Often we fail; the dull eyes do not brighten, 

The pale cheeks do not flush at life’s surprise. 
Often we fail; our own frail life betrays us, 

And what we are, mocks at the words we say. 
But sometimes, as the swift years pass before us, 
Despite our blunders and our lack of love, 

We know, without a word to tell us of it, 

That to their hearts our faith has found its way. 


RacHet L. DITHRIDGE, 
Hollis, New York. 
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MARKS AS ESTIMATED BY STUDENTS 
F. C. Sumner, Pu. D. 


HEAD PSYCHOLOGY DEPARTMENT 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


gormr=* N order to determine the re- 

lationship between marks 
| as assigned by teacher 
and marks as estimated 


by student, a class of 75 
students in General Psy- 
chology was selected for 
study. 


The teacher of the class gave exami- 
nations on the more or less factual 
data of the course at the end of each 
successive 6-week period during the 
term. Just before handing back the 
graded papers to the students, they 
were asked to write their names on 
slips of paper and the grade (%) 
which they honestly believed that they 
had made. Thus a period of two or 
three days elapsed in each case be- 
tween the examination and the call for 
estimates, in which interval the stu- 
dents had opportunity to compare 
their answers as far as they remem- 
bered them, to consult texts and notes. 

A tabulation of results is given 
here. 

From these tables it appears that: 

1. Student estimates as a whole 
exceed teacher marks by 9.3% ; 


2. Student estimates for the up- 
per half of class (teacher marks serv- 
ing as criterion) show a decided corre- 
spondence with teacher marks with a 
negligible tendency towards under- 
estimation (—.3%) ; 

3. Student estimates for lower 
half exceed by far teacher marks 
(19.1%); 

4. Student estimates for 1st quar- 
ter of class are 4.1% below teacher 
marks while those for the 2nd quarter 
are 3.4% above teacher marks, those 
for the 3rd quarter are 9.8% above 
teacher marks and those for 4th quar- 
ter are 27.9% above teacher marks; 

5. Students as a whole overesti- 
mate their marks in direct proportion 
to their poorness as students with ex- 
cellent students manifesting a notice- 
able tendency to underestimate their 
accomplishment ; 


6. <A passing grade appears to in- 
fluence definitely the poorer student 
in the estimation of his mark; 


7. Practice yields improvement in 
self-estimation for the class as a whole 
and especially so in the case of the 
poorer students. 


TEST I TEST II TEST III {AVERAGE FOR 

Av. Av. Av. Av. Av. Av. THREE TESTS 

Marks Est. Dif. | Marks Est. Dif. |Marks Est. Dif. |Marks Est. Dif. 
ist Q. | 83.8 81.1 —2.7 | 85.2 79.8 —3.4 | 84.8 80.6 —4.2 | 84.6 80.5 —4.1 
2nd Q. | 68.8 76.4 7.6 | 73.7 72.9 —.8 | 73.9 77.8 34 | 721 34 
ard Q. | 58.8 71.6 12.8 | 61.6 68.2 6.6 | 67.0 77.2 10.2 | 62.5 723 9.8 
4th Q. | 37.6 69.2 31.6 | 33.2 60.1 26.9 | 44.9 70.3 25.4 | 38.6 66.5 27.9 
Upper Half —s | 76.2 78.8 26 | 79.5 76.1 —34 | 79.3 79.0 —3 | 78.3 78.0 —3 
Lower Half | 48.4 70.4 22.0 | 47.6 64.3 16.7 | 56.2 74.0 17.8 | 50.7 69.8 19.1 
Whole Class | 62.3 74.6 12.3 | 63.5 70.2 6.7 | 67.7 765 88 | 64.5 73.8 9.3 
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WITH THE EDITOR 


Royat Bat 


LEY Farnum 


An APOLOGY. 


Editors are not supposed to contribute 
articles themselves, therefore an apology 
is due in this case. Of course it might 
have been left out, but, as it is in the 
nature of a report of recent observations, 
it was decided to include the “Findings 
in Art Education” in the general text. 
When “Billy” made faces of the teacher 
on the margin of his geography he knew 
he would be called to the carpet later. 
But still he did it—hence this apology. 


NEEDED CHANGES IN PROFESSIONAL 
Art TRAINING. 

Upon two recent occasions the editor 
was asked his views concerning the edu- 
cation of the professional artist and 
designer, The questions were followed 
by similar remarks to the effect that the 
professional art schools seemed to lack 
certain cultural courses to which artists 
might well be exposed. To be specific 
they offered nothing in the way of Eng- 
lish, Languages, Economics, History 
(except special), or Philosophy and 
Esthetics. 

For years the artist has sought his 
training in highly specialized and nar- 
rowly scheduled art schools, varying 
from two to four years in length. Only 
recently have strong schools of art tech- 
nic become established in colleges and 
universities, such as Yale, Syracuse and 
Kansas. 

Meantime college-trained men and 
women have filled leading positions in 
business, politics and society, and they 
in turn have increased the demand for 
better art from the industrial point of 
view. This has called for designers of 
increasingly high intelligence, whose 
culture and mental equipment must be 
either college bred or its equivalent. 
And now people are turning with criti- 


cal glances to the special art sch 
only to discover that the same lj 
scheme of tricks of technic are taught 
by the same sort of artist teacher that 
prevailed thirty years ago. And yet al] 
signs point to an increasing number of 
high schoo] graduates who are entering 
these schools wherein the courses show 
no attempt to match this higher level 
of educational background. 

It is high time that this new situation 
be recognized and that art school courses 
become broadened, extended and raised 
to an intellectual grade commensurate 
with the demands of our times. Ther 
is every reason for the artist, whose psy. 
chological effect, through his creation, 
upon an unsuspecting public is as seri- 
ous, far reaching and effective as that 
of the best mental physician, to be as 
cultural and well educated as the doctor, 
the lawyer, or the professionally-trained 
teacher. Changes are needed in our pro 
fessional art training. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS. 


Far too small a number of art teach- 
ers and directors are affiliated with the 
one national association which represents 
their art field as well as many others. 
Under the present new organization the 
magazine has enlarged and increased in 
beauty; an educational director has been 
appointed; a broad, vigorous program 
has been outlined; and a great and im- 
portant future lies ahead, 

One activity that the Federation 
wishes to promote with increased vigor 
is art in the secondary school field. The 
resolution recently passed by the Board 
of Directors and printed for distribution 
should be in the hands of every art 
director and high school teacher. It 
offers excellent material for those who 
require such support in arguing their 
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ease before the uneducated, the Super- 
intendent, and the Board of Education. 

Write to the Federation, Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Become a 
member. 


THESES ON ART. 


What becomes of all the time, energy, 
ink and paper involved in the annual 
output of Art Theses? Much of it must 
be of some value, otherwise why award 
the degrees? But could there not be 
some clearing-house for this material, 
out of which the best might be broadcast 
in some usable form? Perhaps there is 


one. 


Tue FEDERATED COUNCIL ON 
Art EpvucaTION. 


This Council was organized in 1925 
to act as a clearing-house on Art educa- 
tion. It has published reports covering 
the elementary and secondary school 
fields, and a very valuable one on “Ter- 
minology.” It is at present studying 
the art schools of the United States of 
America and is about ready to investi- 
gate the high school situation. 

Perhaps, too, this Council might be- 
come the clearing-house for the neg- 


lected art theses. It might even be in 
a position to publish some of them. In 
any case a listing of the most important 
ones each year would tend to reach more 
teachers who would profit by them than 
are now reached by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. The Secretary is Mr. Leon L. 
Winslow, a contributor to this number. 


CREATIVE WORK IN DRAWING. 


Creative Art is undoubtedly making 
improved progress each year. However, 
there is much aimless freedom that con- 
tinues to befog and misinterpret the 
child, not to mention Art. 

The late Dr. Sargent’s article has 
never appeared before in public print. 
Although presented at a State meeting 
of Art teachers in Massachusetts more 
than eight years ago, it is still a valu- 
able contribution to this creative aspect 
of Art in education. Acknowledgment 
is herewith given to the Department of 
Education, Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts for permission to print it. 

In the deaths of Walter Sargent, and 
so recently Henry Turner Bailey, this 
country has lost its greatest minds and 
most brilliant leaders in the educational 
world of Art. 
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YOUR SCHOOLS AND MINE 
Roy C. Woops, Pu. D. 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, MARSHALL COLLEGE 
HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


[In this department Dr. Woods will answer to the best of his ability any or all ques. 

tions on educational topics that are addressed either to him at the address above, or to 

Epvucarion. It is to be understood that the writer alone is responsible for the answers 
given.—H. B.] 


Should a routine be followed wm 
passing of the lines of children in and 
out of the building and to classes? 

There seems to be but little doubt 
as to its advisability in the lower 
grades. In the upper grades and high 
school sometimes the informality tends 
to create desirable reactions. There 
is this much to be said concerning defi- 
nite procedures,—they save time, con- 
fusion, and in many cases energy. I 
should not favor a “lock-step” system, 
but feel that if the pupils were used 
in the formulation of the routine pro- 
cedure, so that they felt that they were 
a party to the rules, that it would be 
beneficial. Orderly procedure does 
not have to be “prison discipline.” 
Neither does the informality have to 
be confusion. Perhaps a compromise 
works better. (Cubberley: The Prin- 
cipal and His School, Chapter VI, pre- 
sents a most complete discussion of 
this question. ) 

Please explain the function of the 
“opportunity rooms.” 

The name indicates its purpose and 
function. In every school there are 
pupils who for various reasons are 
misfits in the regular rooms. This 
may be due to illness, home conditions, 
or mentality. The misfit may be the 
type who is failing or who can do 
better work. Demotions have a de- 
moralizing effect upon the demoted 
pupil, whereas the accelerated pupil, 
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who is such due to double promotions, 
may have missed some very necessary 
work. An illness of a few days or 
weeks will take many from classes and 
render them misfits. The time of 
the classroom teacher can only be 
“stretched” so far. It is better peda- 
gogy and more economical, after a 
school reaches the proper size, to have 
special teachers who teach ungraded 
rooms to care for all such cases. 

Do you feel that home duties inter. 
fere with many of the pupils studying 
at home? 

Undoubtedly, yes! In some locali- 
ties much more than in others. Even 
in the best of homes ill-advised help 
and home duties take the child’s mind 
from his assigned school work. I have 
known cases of boys driving nine miles 
to high school and back and helping 
with the milking of a dairy herd morn 
ing and evening. 

What are the factors I showld cow 
sider in preparing my daily schedule 
of recitations? 

The number of recitations and time 
allotment for each. The prospects of 
correlation of subjects and alterna 
tions between subjects on different 
days. The relative value and diff- 
culty of each when considered in con 
nection with the class or grade under 
consideration. It is probably impos 
sible to prepare a schedule that will 
serve completely more than one spe 
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cifie situation. This is due to indi- 
vidual differences of the classes, teach- 
ers and pupils. (See Bennett, School 
Efficiency, pp. 167 ff., and Bagley, 
Classroom Management, pp. 50 ff.) 

I am a “new” teacher and would 
like to know what plans I should make 
prior to opening my school next fall? 

First of all see that the legal regu- 
lations concerning certification and the 
registration of the certificate are com- 
plied with, and that the contract, if 
required, is signed. Second, I would 
plan to have studied the course of 
study in the school and at least to have 
scanned the text books, if such is pos- 
sible. Have your work so planned 
that the first day will run in about the 
same manner as you would like all 
other days to do. Have work planned 
in advance for those who will not have 
textbooks, so that they will be doing 
something worthwhile. Third, I would 
suggest a visit into the community a 
short time in advance, to arrange for 
a suitable place to stay. Don’t be in 
a hurry about selection. Choose wisely 
and avoid the difficulties involved in 
moving later. Be on hand on Satur- 
day, anyway, so as to interview prin- 
cipal, get room assignment, study the 
room in view of its needs for use. 
Finally, if possible, by interview with 
other teachers, find out all you can con- 
cerning the local conditions and the 
pupils you will have. (See Bennett, 
School Efficiency, pp. 194 ff., and 
Cubberley, The Principal and His 
School, pp. 78 ff.) 

Should I read the Bible in my 


school ? 


Consult your state law. Some 
places it is compulsory, others permis- 
sive, while still others it is forbidden. 
Where not forbidden, I favor it being 


read with no interpretative comments 
and a strict avoidance of controversial 
passages. 

Some of my colleagues and I have 
an argument. I contend that a teacher 
should study the former teacher's rec- 
ords, which should contain a report of 
the disciplinary problems as well as 
the scholastic and mental data. This 
would enable me to be prepared better 
for the anti-social acts. My colleagues, 
some at least, contend that that consti- 
tutes a “black list,” and that the pupil 
should be looked upon as having a 
“clean slate” each year, because some- 
times the anti-social acts are partially 
if not wholly the fault of the teacher. 
Who of us are correct? 


Both,—at least both are partially 
right. The child should have a “clean 
slate” each year, and without doubt 
the teacher often makes her own prob- 
lems of discipline. However, a knowl- 
edge of the pupil’s past record will 
greatly aid in arranging situations 
best conducive to keeping his “clean 
slate” clean. If a teacher cannot treat 
all data concerning the pupil in a pro- 
fessional manner, then she has no 
right to be a teacher. This former 
record should not be a “black list” 
but a “pupil chart,” carrying data to 
help in solving his problems and 
should serve much the same purpose 
as the life history of the patient aids 
the nurses and doctors in solving the 
patient’s health problems. 


Our school uses a cumulative rec- 
ord system. What value has it over the 
older forms? 


It saves time each year in filling 
out new forms. It also furnishes the 
teacher with the past history of the 
pupil and enables her better to study 
his difficulties. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BOOK REVIEWS 


Seventh Educational Yearbook, Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Edited by J. L. 
Kandel, Ph.D. 544 pp. 

This yearbook is devoted to the Expan- 
The previ- 
ous volumes have described the educa- 
tional systems of the major countries of 
the world, the problems of method and of 
teacher training, and the philosophy un- 
derlying certain national systems of edu- 
cation. 

The present volume is of peculiar inter- 
est to the student of comparative educa- 
tion. Each of the following countries is 
treated by men prominent in the systems 
they represent:— Argentine Republic, 
Australia, Austria, Bulgaria, Chile, Czecho- 
slovakia, England, France, Hungary, Italy, 
Japan, Poland, South Africa, Sweden, and 
the United States. 

The expansion of secondary education 
throughout the world is characterized in 
each country by the demand for equal 
opportunity in education for all classes. 
While each country has its own peculiar 
traditions, customs, and economic prob- 
lems, all appear to be striving toward the 
same democratic ideal. 

The chapter on the United States, by 
Dr. Harold F. Clark of Teachers College, 
is especially stimulating. The eyes of the 
reader are opened to see how far short 
we have fallen from the ideal of free and 
equal education for all in the land. While 
the reader may be encouraged by the 
story of the struggles through which 
other nations are going, he is also in- 
spired by the spirit of expansion to strive 
the harder toward the goal set for his 
own country.—J. B. D. 


College Writing, A Textbook of Struc- 
ture, Style and Usage in Written English. 
By John C. French and Paul M. Wheeler 
of Johns Hopkins University. 548 pages. 
1932. Harcourt Brace & Co., N. Y. 


This admirable and comprehensive teq, 
book supplies in a single volume materigj 
adequate for such a course in Colley 
composition as includes the review of ee 
mentary principles and the anticipation 
of mature study in English and other sub 
jects. Much space is given to rules fo 
correctness and at the same time empha 
sis is laid on the importance of structur 
and on the search for original material, 
Much of this material is closely ident} 
fied with the students’ immediate rek- 
tions with life, particularly in the choice 
of a vocation. 

Part I deals with Structure and Style 
In these 385 pages every phase of stro 
ture,—its sources, its use in the whok 
theme, in the paragraph, and in sentences 
is fully discussed and illustrated. The 
four Forms of Expression, — Exposition, 
Description, Narration, and Arguments 
tion,—are treated in a wholly admirable 
and inspiring manner. 

Part II deals with Usage. The student 
here finds all that he needs to know of 
the best usage in grammar and idiom, in 
diction, spelling, punctuation etc. Much 
space is devoted to usage in letters ani 
manuscript, all brought up-to-date and 
clearly and adequately explained, with 
ample illustrative examples. One is tempted 
to quote liberally from this part of the 
book, the teaching here is so clear and 
forceful. Seldom has the writer seen 4 
book so attractive in appearance, so clear 
and logical in contents, and so interesting 
in its many illustrative extracts, short 
and long. It cannot fail to furnish i» 
spiration to both student and instructor. 

—E.LLG. 


Rome and the Romans, A Survey and 
Interpretation. By Grant Showermés, 
Ph.D., Professor of Classics in the Unt 
versity of Wisconsin. The Macmillan Co 
643 pp. $2.40. 


As the title indicates the book is both 
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a survey and interpretation. Professor 
Showerman’s book is not only based on 
sound classical scholarship, but it is also 
the product of a most careful study of 
“The Eternal City” itself. 

Fundamentally, the civilizations of his- 
tory have had much in common. They 
vary in degree and detail only. Professor 
Showerman makes this apparent. Also, 
he causes Romans to live—to be almost 
as real as are the actors in present-day 
civilization. The Romans should not be 
placed on pedestals to be appreciated, 
rather do they need to be brought down 
to earth to be understood as human be- 
ings, subject to essentially the same 
strong and weak points that modern hu- 
mans are. 

Professor Showerman touches upon a 
multitude of things concerning Rome and 
the Romans in a clear, interesting, and 
scholarly manner. Among the topics de- 
veloped are the Roman and his life as an 
individval, the Roman as a citizen, the 
Roman as a member of the professions, 
the Roman and his sports, the Roman and 
his religion, the Roman criminal, and 
even “the newly rich.” Professor Shower- 
man’s section dealing with Greater Rome 
is very appropriate and gives one an 
appreciation of what Roman civilization 
meant outside of the Imperial City itself. 

One of the common claims that the 
teachers of Latin make for that subject 
is that it acquaints the pupil with the 
life of the ancient Romans. As ordinarily 
taught, this claim can be seriously chal- 
lenged. Translating a few score lines of 
Caesar, Cicero, or Virgil daily with much 
emphasis on syntax seldom gives any con- 
siderable understanding or appreciation of 
Roman life and civilization. Here is a 
book that should be welcomed by the pro- 
gressive Latin teacher who wishes to 
make his claim a reality. It can be used 
most effectively as a means of enrichen- 
ing the study of most of the standard 
Latin classics. 


Rome and the Romans should also prove 
to be a most effective supplementary 
reader for courses in ancient history. 
Professor Showerman has not only shown 
the spirit of a capable humanist, but he 


has been historically accurate and critical. 
He has picked out the significant facts 
and presented them in such a manner that 
they are not only worthwhile but very 
readable. 

In this day when we bemoan the gang- 
sters, the cheap and tawdry amusements, 
the over-professionalization of sports, the 
corruption of politics, and the obnoxious 
display of wealth by the “newly rich,” it 
is well to recognize that ancient Rome 
had similar problems as part of its daily 
life. On the other hand, Professor Show- 
erman ably points out that Rome had 
its capable statesmen, its great orators 
and writers, its social reformers, its ex- 
pansive business men, its skilled doctors, 
its scholarly teachers, and its great en- 
gineers—and such we have today, too. 

While the book is primarily a textbook, 
it is more. It is a book that can be read 
with profit by the classicist, the historian, 
the student of social life, and the general 
reader. The book is decidedly readable. 
The well-chosen illustrations add much to 
the understanding of the text. 

The value of the book is further en- 
hanced by a Chronology, a Book List, and 
Annotations.—Franklin C. Roberts. 


Modern Foreign Languages and Their 
Teaching. By Robert D. Cole. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1931. Pp. 598. 
$3.00. 


This volume of the Appleton Series in 
Special Methods aims to be of service 
to the student, teacher, and administra- 
tor. Following a brief introductory chap- 
ter on the history of modern language 
teaching in the United States, the book 
takes up the trend of development from 
1920, admirably summarized to that point 
by Handschin, and brings it down to the 
present. French, German, and Spanish 
are the languages treated in the fifteen 
chapters whose titles serve to indicate 
the purpose and plan of the text: I. The 
Development and Present Status of Mod- 
ern-Language Teaching in the United 
States; II. The Objectives of Modern- 
Language Instruction; III. Modern-Lan- 
guage Methodology; IV. The New Type 
of Course Suggested by the Modern-Lan- 
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guage Study; V. Reading: VI. The Teach- 
ing of Vocabulary and Idiom; VII. The 
Life and Literature of Foreign Countries; 
VIII. Realia; IX. Grammar; X. Pronun- 
ciation and Oral Work; XI. Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Junior High School; XII. 
The Measurement of Instruction; XIII. 
Who Should Study Modern Languages? ; 
XIV. Problems in the Supervision of 
Modern-Language Instruction; XV. Train- 
ing Teachers for the Modern Languages. 

The backbone of the work is the recent 
Modern Language Study whose findings 
are abridges, discussed, and interpreted. 
Ideas and theories from other sources 
are treated in a like manner. The dis- 
cussion is remarkably impartial and is 
characterized by its lack of philosophiz- 
ing. Each chapter concludes with a se- 
lected list of problems for study and dis- 
cussion, followed by extensive references 
to both text and periodical material. 
The questions aim to suggest rather than 
to be exhaustive. The abundance of ref- 
erence material and its careful grouping 
makes the book ideal for special courses. 
Chapter XII, The Measurement of In- 
struction, is typical of Dr. Cole’s method. 
Covering pages 385-437, the chapter de- 
votes 3% pages to introductory material, 
then, following the classification of Ruch, 
lists types of examinations as: first, oral 
questioning; second, the traditional ex- 
aminations; third, the standardized test; 
four, the new-type examination. These 
are discussed at length. In the opinion 
of Dr. Cole, the new type multiple-choice 
examination secures the maximum result 
and is to be recommended (p. 425). The 
chapter ends with a one-page conclusion 
to the effect that there is a legitimate 
place today for the traditional, the stand- 
ardized, and the new-type examination. 
The book has been done very carefully 
and it is unfortunate that Appendix B, 
one of the three that end the text, should 
be so full of inaccuracies. To indicate a 
few: p. 558: the latest edition of Cuy4é’s 
dictionary is 1928, not 1927; p. 561: the 
Myer-Liibke “Introduccién a la_lingiifs- 
tica romanica” should read “Revista de 
fililogid espanola” nistead of “Revista de 
Archivos”; p. 569: Petit de Joinville 


should read Petit de Julleville; Hachett, 
lists no two-volume edition of Lanson’y 
“Histoire de la littérateur francaise” at 
80 francs. The two-volume edition is & 
luxe at 175 franes each. One finds 
difficult to understand the omission ot 
such standard works as C. H. C. Wright, 
“History of French Literature” and 4 
Tilley’s “Modern France” from p, 569; 
G. B. Adams’ “Growth of the French Ny 
tion” (p. 566); Schwan-Behrens “Gram 
maire” (p. 560); and the lack of mep. 
tion to standard scholarly journals (p. 
561). Teachers of Spanish will find much 
better and more accurate bibliographical 
material in the Mérimée-Morley “History 
of Spanish Literature” (Holt, 1930) Pp. 
599-608. Teachers of French will fing 
most helpful the histories of French Jit. 
erature by Wright (Oxford, 1925) and by 
Nitze & Dargan (Holt, 1927). As a whole 
the book is undoubtedly the best and 
most complete of its type; it is a signif. 
eant contribution and no teacher shoul 
hesitate to add it to his library. Its firm 
style, clarity, and coherence make it very 
readable; its critical and unbiased atti- 
tude, its careful presentation of worth 
while studies, of current practices, of 
best opinions, and its comprehensiveness 
make it quite valuable—I. W. Brock, 
Emory University, Ga. 


Standards for Publicity Programs in 
State-Supported Colleges and Universi- 
ties. By Melvin W. Hyde, Ph.D. New 
York. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 506. 1931. 


This book is a useful addition to the 
meagre literature on the important topic 
of school and college publicity. This 
phase of school and college management 
has waited long for proper consideration 
and as yet an adequate discussion of 
either school or college publicity has net 
appeared. Millions are being spent upon 
the advertising of everything saleable— 
good, bad, and indifferent — but educa 
tion, the greatest possession within hr 
man reach has been expected to adver 
tise itself. 


The method of study of Dr. Hyde is the 
familiar questionnaire with _ statistical 
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treatment of the replies. The reasons 
found for college publicity and the re- 
sults believed to be obtained are about 
what we should expect. Its two main 
contributions are (1) the comparative 
value— according to the estimators — of 
various forms of college publicity: news- 
paper articles, annual reports, student 
publications, ete.; and (2) the events of 
importance in college administration and 
life that get little or no publicity. 

Interesting data gathered are the gen- 
eral agreement that newspaper articles 
are the best means of college publicity, 
yet the intelligent public knows how un- 
reliable is much newspaper statement. 
The annual report which is the only form 
of publicity required by law is not given 
first place by any group as the most 
effective means of presenting college man- 
agement, instruction, or social life. Such 
annual reports as those of Presidents 
Lowell of Harvard and Butler of Colum- 
bia seem to have escaped the attention 
of the respondents. Special bulletins 
seem not to accomplish their purpose ef- 
fectively. Student publications are of 
little value for general college publicity 
except for the social life of the students 
—for which it is voted first place—and 
for athletics, where it has second place. 
Evidently there is little contact between 
college administrations and student pub- 
lications so that the latter might give 
greater help in making the institution 
favorably known to its supporting pub- 
lic. Whatever else field agents of the col- 
leges accomplish, they are not regarded 
as providing useful publicity. The radio 
never ranks above fourth place for any 
kind of college propaganda. 


Chapter V on The Nature and Extent 
of the Gap in the Reporting Relationship 
between a State University and Its Sup- 
porting Constituency directs attention to 
the great number—and often the great 
importance—of college events that do not 
come to the knowledge and interest of 
the public. It is disappointing that in a 
state like Maine the development of the 
School of Education of its state univer- 
sity should be regarded as of so little 
public interest that practically no pub- 


licity is given to its new curricula and 
degrees. Less than three percent of the 
scientific researches of the institutions 
were reported to the public; yet 47.5 per- 
cent of available athletic news was pub- 
lished. There is no question much of 
this hiatus is due to the lack of appre- 
ciation by the administration of colleges 
of the value of systematic and appropri- 
ate publicity. 

We wonder that the author did not see 
fit to invite the responses of managers 
and editors of college press bureaus. 
These people could have told much of the 
difficulty of getting and publishing news 
of the right kind to bring college and 
public together. It is a real art to bring 
into readable form the aims, policies, in- 
struction, direct and indirect educational 
achievements, student life and spirit. It 
is easy to overdo it or underdo it; the 
editor of the college press bureau must 
have all the virtues of reporters and edi- 
tors of the best newspapers, and in addi- 
tion have a real sense of the significance 
of the service of the college, maintaining 
its dignity but also making it interest- 
ing to the public. 


The high value attached to newspaper 
articles by those who replied to the ques- 
tionnaire points to the fact that the col- 
lege must compete with other news for 
the attention of the public and be as in- 
teresting. The newspapers have a double 
value to the colleges—in giving them de- 
sired publicity, and giving it without cost 
to the institution. It, therefore, ought 
to be used with the greatest care; and 
all other forms of college advertising 
should be made as readable and inform- 
ing.—Arthur H. Wilde, Boston University. 


The Outdoor Playhouse. By Paul Grey 
Edwards and James Woodward Sherman, 
175 pages. Illustrated in color by Flor- 
ence Liluy Young. Little Brown & Co., 
Boston. 1931. 76 cents. 

This Volume 2 of The Outdoor Play- 
house is a _ beautifully designed and 
printed member of the Nature Activity 
Readers. Every wide-awake boy and girl 
will find in its pages much of interest and 
delight. Through its pages will be gleaned 
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many hints of nature’s mysteries, and the 
child will be led to explore the lives of 
the birds and little beasts, to seek and 
discover the truth concerning his contacts 
and experiences with nature. 


The teacher will find the activity pro- 
grams correlated with the content of the 
text, properly arranged and graded ac- 
cording to seasonal] changes of the year. 
Birds, trees, animals, insects, plants, and 
the seasons all find a place in this inter- 
esting book, whether the season be au- 
tumn, winter, or spring. Many charming 
poems by Christina Rossetti and others 
are sprinkled through its fascinating 
pages. 

Particularly interesting are the little 
stories “What Became of the Seers,” “The 
Horses of the Sea,” “The Birds’ Lunch 
Counter” and “Magic in the Ground.” 
Based as it is on a new approach to Na- 
ture Study, the teacher will find it a great 
belp in enlarging the scope of her pupils’ 
knowledge of the world about them, and 
the pupils a source of never-ending inter- 
est.—E. L. G. 


Organization and Administration of 
Secondary Schools. By Harl R. Douglass, 
Professor of Secondary Education, The 
University of Minnesota. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 579 pp., $2.60. 

This is a most comprehensive and com- 
plete treatment of the administration of 
the secondary school. It not only serves 
as a most valuable text for the student 
of administrative problems, but is also 
a very practical manual for the admin- 
istrator. 


The twenty-two chapters cover all of 
the topics to be found in similar texts and 
in addition include chapters on “Housing 
the High School, Business Accounting and 
Administration, and Supervision and Man- 
agement of the Building.” The treatment 
of the problem of Discipline is wholesome, 
progressive, and practical. Each chapter 
presents the results of the latest research 
studies in the field and the best practices 
to be found in the most progressive 
schools. The writer aims to present the 


constructive suggestions in such a map. 
ner that they can be applied to the smal} 
school as well as to the large organiza. 
tion. 

Problems and exercises are provided at 
the end of each chapter for class reportg 
and discussions. Special attention is called 
to the “Selected References” following the 
problems and exercises. These bibliogra. 
phies are most complete and are carefully 
annotated. 

This exhaustive text is recommended to 
all who are interested in the organization 
and administration of secondary schools, 
—J. B. D. 


Secondary Education in the United 
States. By William A. Smith, Associate 
Professor of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia. Macmillan Company, pp. 430, 
$2.50. 

The field of secondary education has 
brought forth many books within the past 
two years. For this reason the reader 
may wonder why another book should ap 
pear with so general a title as “Secondary 
Education in the United States.” How. 
ever, one does not have to read far to 
realize that this book is different and that 
it is a most comprehensive contribution 
to the subject. 

While the chapter headings are the same 
as may be found in other books, the treat- 
ment is comprehensive, complete, and de- 
cidedly practical. All material used, as 
reports of committees and the results of 
research, is strictly up to date. The writer 
points the way clearly to the trends of 
reorganization that are now taking place, 
A sound philosophy of education runs 
through every discussion. In many ways 
this is a most satisfactory and readable 


book. 


The table of contents serves as a very 
complete outline of the book. The bibli- 
ographies at the end of each chapter are 
complete and well selected. This book 
would make a very satisfactory text for 
a fundamental course in secondary educa- 
tion. It is also an inspiration for the 
teacher or administrator working in the 
secondary school.—J. B. D. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


We acknowledge receipt of the following publications of interest to the readers 
of EnveaTion. Mention here does not preclude review in this or subsequent numbers of 


EpucaTION. 


College Writing. A Textbook of Struc- 
ture, Style and Usage in Written Eng- 
lish. By John C. French and Paul Mow- 
bray Wheeler. The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 1932. Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany. 548 pp. Reviewed in this issue. 


First Steps in Art and Handwork. By 
Ella Victoria Dobbs, B.S., A.M., Professor 
of Applied Arts, University of Missouri. 
1932. The Macmillan Company, 242 pp. 
$2.00. 


Secondary Education in the United 

States. By William A. Smith, Associate 
Professor of Education, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 1932. The 
Maemillan Company. 429 pp. $2.50. 


The Auditorium Social Arts. By 
Harry Graves Miller, A.B., A.M., Head of 
Auditorium Department, Central Junior 
High School, Saginaw, Michigan and 
Newton W. Chaffee, A.B., A.M., Principal, 
Central Junior High School, Saginaw, 
Michigan. 1932. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. 424 pp. $2.20. 


Out of the Blue. Verses of Service 
and Sentiment. By D. H. Cook. Dedi- 
cated to the little of the poet that is 
in each of us, by a little poet. Pub- 
lished by The National Teachers Agency, 
Inc. 1932. Paper, 50 cents. 


George Washington the Man. By 
Henry Cabot Lodge. Riverside Literature 
Series, No. 281. 94 pp. Paper covers. 
Price 28 cents. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Factors Affecting the Elimination of 
Women Students. By Ruth Vesta Pope, 
Ph.D, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 110 pp. 
$1.50, 


Social Problems. A Study of Present- 
Day Social Conditions. By Ezra Thayer 
Towne, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
and Political Science and Dean of the 
School of Commerce, University of North 
Dakota. Revised by Anna Ely Morehouse. 
1931. The Macmillan Company. 489 pp. 
$1.68. 


Word Study. A periodical leaflet pub- 
lished by the G. & C. Merriam Co. and 
distributed free to any English teacher 
requesting it. 


The Junior Word Lists (I and II). 
By Paul W. Lehmann, the Fessenden 
School, West Newton, Mass. Workbooks 
for Junior High School students. 1931. 
The Palmer Company.  $.45. 


The Introductory Biological Sciences 
in the Liberal Arts College. By George 
BE. Nelson, Ph.D., Instructor in Biology 
end Assistant Librarian, College of the 
City of New York. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, N. Y. 135 pp. $1.50. 


A Study of an Interest Test and an 
Affectivity Test in Forecasting Fresh- 
man Success in College. By Charles 
Arthur Drake, Ph.D. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 60 pp. $1.50, 


The Validity of Intelligence Test Ele- 
ments. By Harriet May Barthelmess, 
Ph.D. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 91 pp. 
Cloth. $1.50, 


The Influence of Different Stimuli 
Upon Preceding Bonds. By J. M. Stephens, 
Ph.D. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Cloth, 83 
pp. $1.50. 
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Written Composition [Interests of 
High School Pupils. By J. H. Coleman, 
Ph.D. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Cloth. 117 
pp. $1.50. 


Bonding versus Pay-As-You Go in the 
Financing of School Buildings. By Don 
L. Esser, Ph.D., Assistant, School Build- 
ings and Grounds Division, New York 
State Department of Education. Cloth. 
101 pp. $1.50. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Standards for Publicity Programs in 
State-Supported Colleges and Universi- 
ties. By Melvin W. Hyde, Ph.D. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Cloth. 80 pp. $1.50. Re- 
viewed in this issue. 


Latin America. Reading with a Pur- 
pose Series. By James G. McDonald. 1931. 
American Library Association. Paper 
covers. 38 pp. 


Survey Field Book for the Analysis 
of a High School Building. By NV. L. 
Engelhardt, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Peter and Nancy in Europe. By Mil- 
dred Houghton Comfort. 1932. Beckley- 


Cardy Company. 208 pp. Illustrated 75c. 
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Organization and Administration 
Secondary Schools. By Harl R. Doug 
Professor of Education, The Universi 
of Minnesota. 1932. Cloth. 579 
Ginn and Company. $2.60. 


The School Dormitory. Administratj 
and Educational Problems. By Carrie 
berta Lyford. 1932. M. Barrows & 
pany, Boston. 200 pp. $2.00. 


Extemporaneous Speaking. By Elma 
William Smith, Professor of English i 


erature and Public Speaking, Colgail 
University. 1932. Prentice-Hall, Inc, @ 
pp. $1.60. 


Realism in American Education. Ti 
Inglis Lecture, 1932. By William Seteh@ 
Learned, Carnegie Foundation for the A@ 
vancement of Teaching. Harvard Unive 
sity I 1932. 70 pp. 


Adventures in Fact and Fancy, 
tures in Storyland Series. By Fran 
Lilian Taylor, formerly Principal Tead 
ers’ Training School, Galesburg, Tllingg 
Illustrated by Clara Atwood Fitts. 19% 
Beckley-Cardy Company. 303 pp. 84¢@ 


Score Card for Junior High Scho@ 
Buildings. By (George D. Strayer 
N. L. Engelhardt. Bureau of Publica 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univem 
sity. 
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